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Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder at the 
number of telephones in America. “Why is it,” they ask, 
“that nearly everybody in America has a telephone, while in 
Europe telephone service is found only in a limited number 
of offices and homes?” 


First of all, telephone rates in the United States are the 
lowest in the world for the service given. Here, since the 
beginning, the best service for the greatest number of people 
has been the ideal. By constant improvement in efficiency 
and economy the Bell System has brought telephone service 
within the means of all. From the start, its rate policy has 
been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair return 
on investment. 


The American people are eager to adopt whatever is use- 
ful. They have found that Bell teiephone service, compre- 
hensive, prompt and reliable, connecting them with the people 
they wish to reach, is worth far more to them than the price 
charged for it. | 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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It is with appreciation and gratitude 
that the editors of Overland wish to 
thank the California Historical Medical 
Journal for the permission to use the 
original manuscript of George D. Ly- 
man, M. D. The original has been cut 
considerably in the preparation of 
Aesculapians of Early California and 
those of our readers who wish the en- 
tirety of the article may be referred to 
the May issue of the California Histor- 
ical Medical Journal. 

George Sterling, of course, needs no 
introduction. What? With S. Bert 
Cooksley’s article of appreciation of last 
month. The Ballad of The Grapes, we 
hope will not be too much ahead of the 
times to displease our readers. Certain 
it is George Sterling has given us a fresh 
bit of fearless originality to help us past 


the first hundred feet of the Broad-jump 


to NEW RECORD. 

Vid Larsen! One almost breathes 
Hetch Hetchy with his name. A fearless 
young writer, with an enthusiasm which 
is certainly contagious. From time to 
time Mr. Larsen will contribute inside 
stories of national interest problems. We 
hope his first story will be of value to 
our readers. 

Cristel Hastings is with us again! 
Proud we are of her article this month. 
And she promises us more when we 
want them. | 

Ray. Bethers! Remember the name 
in connection with Art and then re- 
member the name with Overland start- 
ing with this issue and the editors will 
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EDITORIAL 


ET IT BE fully understood, in this second great message from ye 
editor’s gravely quiet apartment, that our last issue, in its tremendous 
broad-jump, did all and more than was expected. The Gallery, the plush- 
covered box chairs, the vendors and the scribes, pulling together, 
all-for-all, witnessed an athletic exhibition seldom viewed on the field of 


Modern Western Journalism. Verily, Overland—The Overland, recall— 


strides forth to victory. 


AND THE JUBILEE, with its color and its rythm, its laughter and its 
freedom, is over! But the spirit of it, that fine spirit of progression and 
construction moves slowly on. Sure as the continual advance of Time 
will Overland advance with the West. Sure as the advance of the spirit 


of the Jubilee. 4 


ONE WITH THE EARLIEST of movements, one with the latest of 


of movements, climbing, expanding, lengthening, the Ovev-land keeps 


step—a little ahead of the band, there!—Leading Western thought, 


science and life. That which is politic, that which is moment—will be 
discovered in Overland’s columns each month. Will be found dealing 
fairly, regardless of cult or sect, with all that concerns the Advance of 


the West. 


DON’T IMAGINE THE OVERLAND is a dried, dusty, attic-departed 
soul. Don’t believe we are not awake to all that is going on about us! 
Too long has the way of Western Magazine Publication been the way 
of the moss-encrusted well bucket. Too long have our printed representa- 
tives been content with languidly brushing flees from off sombreros and 
settling back to sleep. 


NOW HEED WELL—for we are making rock-bound promises— 
Overland will not only be the greatest literary organ of the West, but 
with our special features (I know you've read that before) prepared 
for forthcoming publication, with our staff of perfect co-operation, with 
our ambition and our zest for fame, we will become one of the few 
standard literary magazines of the Country. Don’t “bear with us for 
awhile,” simply read us NOV. 


Tue EbIrors. 


and 
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When Will End? 


FTER one of the most spectacu- 
A lar and bitter political struggles 

of San Francisco’s history, the 
municipality is selling electricity, gener- 
ated on the Hetch Hetchy water and 
power project, to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company. 

The struggle became warm in the 
Spring of 1923; although it was official- 
ly concluded in the Spring of 1925, 
politically the fight will not be ended 
until the contract under which the city 
is selling its electricity is terminated by 
public distribution of the power. 

‘ To understand the struggle that has 
divided the Board of Supervisors of San 


‘Francisco not only on the Hetch Hetchy 


issue but on practically all other major 


Civic questions, particularly the munici- 


pal budget and tax rate (which, by the 
way, is being increased sixty-six cents 
this year) it is necessary to know some- 
thing about the magnitude of the pro- 
ject, its history, and what the people of 
San Francisco hope to gain through it 
completion. 

It is of record that so long ago as 
fifty years, the people of San Francisco 
were concerned about their water sup- 
ply to the point where the supervisors 
officially decided to investigate the ques- 
tion of supplementing the Spring Valley 
Water Company’s deliveries, by a city- 
owned system. However, little or noth- 


ing was done until 1900 when James D. . 


Phelan was elected mayor. Mayor 
Phelan, later United States Senator 
from California, filed for certain water 
rights in the Tuolumne river watershed, 
which rights he later gave to the city of 
San Francisco. 

In 1906 the supervisors, who later 
confessed to accepting bribes from pub- 
lic service corporations that were seek- 
ing franchises and privileges, voted to 
abandon this proposed water project and 
allowed the rights, secured by Mayor 
Phelan, to lapse. Later the city had to 
buy these back for more than one mil- 
lion dollars. 

By 1910, the people of San Francisco, 
angry with the Spring Valley Water 
Company for its alleged arbitrary atti- 
tude toward consumers in outlying dis- 
tricts, decided to build a water project 


for themselves. They voted $45,000,000 


By Vip LarsEN 


in bonds to develop the so-called Hetch 
Hetchy project, to store the waters of 
the Tuolumne river by building a dam 
in the Yosemite National Park. 

In order to carry out this plan, it was 
necessary that permission be obtained 
from Congress for construction of dams 
and the carrying on of work in the pub- 
lic lands. 

Congress was asked for this permis- 
sion and finally, after a bitter fight, in 
which conservationists, irrigationists and 
electric companies, aligned themselves 
against the municipality, Congress 
passed the Raker act, giving the city 
permission to proceed with construction. 

Congress, in order to appease the con- 
servationists, who argued that the pub- 
lic park should not be marred for pri- 
vate gain, and the irrigationists, who ar- 
gued that they were entitled to the wa- 
ter, tied some conditions to its grant. 


NE was that the irrigationists of 

Modesto and Turlock should al- 

ways receive the “natural stream flow” 

of the Tuolumne and that the city must 

always stand ready to sell electricity to 
them at cost. : 

Another was that the city must never 


sell either its water or its power to pri- 


vate corporations for resale purposes. 

The supervisors passed a resolution 
formally accepting these conditions and 
work on the great project began. Work 
has been in progress for slightly more 
than a dozen years and with the follow- 
ing results: 

The O’Shaughnessy dam has been 
completed at a cost of approximately 
$7,000,000. This dam creates a lake 
eight miles long, holding 67 billion gal- 
lons of water, enough to supply 400 
million gallons of water daily, or 100 
gallons a day for each of four million 
persons 

Twelve miles below the dam on the 
Tuolumne river, the Early Intake diver- 
sion dam has been constructed. This 
dam diverts the Hetch Hetchy water 
into a tunnel 19 miles long and 13 feet 
wide from which the water finally flows 
into the Priest regulating reservoir. 
This tunnel, which cost $10,000,000, is 


one of the marvels of engineering 
science. It is the longest continuous 
tunnel in the world and for a consider- 
able length was driven through solid 
granite. More than a score of work- 
men were killed in its construction. 


From the Priest regulating reservoir, 
the water rushes down the mountain 
side to the Moccasin Creek Power 
House. This power house, costing more 
than $1,000,000, and a beautiful thing 
architecturally, can produce not more 
than 460,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity annually, or enough energy to 
care for all of San Francisco’s needs 
except the power consumed by the Mar- 
ket-Street Railway Company. 


Power lines from this generating sta- 
tion have been brought to Newark, Ala- 
meda county, almost 100 miles from San 
Francisco. It is there that the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company is buying the 
city’s power. 

Only one other unit of the project 
has been completed. This is the “Bay 
Crossing,” the pipes and bridge that are 
to carry the Hetch Hetchy water across 
the San Francisco Bay to the people who 
built the project. 

This Bay Crossing, by the way, has 
been leased to the Spring Valley Water 
Company for a period of years and at 
an annual rental not to exceed $250,- 
000—five per cent interest on $5,000,- 
000, the estimated cost when work was 
begun. The Bay Crossing, has, how- 
ever, cost the city nearly $6,000,000 so 
the company actually will be using $1,- 
000,000 of the city’s money without 
charge of any kind. 


So much for what has been done 
toward giving the people of San Fran- 
cisco an adequate and cheap supply of 
water and power. The job thus far has 
cost $45,000,000 not including interest 
during the construction period, which 
has been paid out of the annual tax levy. 


O complete the Hetch Hetchy 
project under the terms of the 
Raker act, the city must: 

1. Construct an eighteen-mile tun- 
nel from the power house to a point 
near Oakdale in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. This will cost $8,000,000 and 
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money has been provided in a $10,000,- 
000 bond issue voted in 1924. 

2. Construct an aqueduct across the 
San Joaquin Valley at a cost of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

3. Construct a thirty-one mile tunnel 
through the Coast Range Mountains to 
bring the water to the Bay Crossing 
that already has been built. This tun- 
nel will cost approximately $24,000,- 
000 of which only $2,000,000 has been 
provided in the 1924 bond issue. 

4. Construct or acquire a water dis- 
tribution system. The city has an op- 
tion to purchase the Spring Valley Wa- 
ter sources for $37,000,000. 

5. Construct or acquire a power dis- 
tribution system at a cost of from $10,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Eventually, it is planned to raise the 
O’Shaughnessy dam and thus increase 
its storage capacity and to construct 
two additional power houses at the 
Early Intake dam. 

And so much for the future. 

The controversy over disposal of 
Hetch Hetchy power dates from the be- 
ginning of construction of the power 
house in 1919. At that time, City En- 
gineer M. M. O’Shaughnessy and other 
city officials proposed that when the 
power plant was ready its product 
should be sold to for approximately $2,- 
000,000 a year. 

Their argument was that because the 
project was essentially a water project 
and because the city was gravely near 
the famine mark in its water supply, all 
the city’s resources should be directed 
toward completion of the water project. 

They argued that for the city to enter 
into the power distribution business be- 
fore the water project was completed, 
would mean a diversion of interest in 
Hetch Hetchy which would be inimical 
to the success of the water development. 

In the meantime, they argued, the city 
should sell its power and use the pro- 
ceeds to tide it over the period of high 
costs and high taxation—the period 
when bond interest will be very high 
and practically no income will be re- 
ceived. 3 

However, nothing was done to estab- 
lish a municipal policy in this matter. 

In 1923 a resolution was introduced 
in the Board of Supervisors declaring 
that the city’s policy was to be public 
distribution of the power. 


This resolution was kept in commit- 
tee from Spring until Autumn and fin- 
ally approved unanimously by the super- 
visors. It was followed by other reso- 
lutions, one of which placed the board 
on record as “unalterably and unequivoc- 
ably opposed to disposal of Hetch 
Hetchy power to or thorugh any pri- 
vate corporation.” 


Up until this time the supervisors had 
been rather well unanimous, except for 


three members who declared that dis- 
tribution of the power must be prepared 
for immediately. 

Late in 1923, however, a Citizens Ad- 
visory committee, appointed by Mayor 
James Rolph, and headed, by the way, 
by Sen. James D. Phelan, the “father 
of Hetch Hetchy,” proposed that pro- 
ceedings be started toward condemna- 
tion of the existing distributing systems. 

The proposition was postponed for 
eight weeks, and for the first time there 
was a “minority” and a “majority” on 
the board of supervisors. The minority 


MATER CALIFORNIA 


ATER, California— 
Warm, diverse and free; 
What would I give to drink again 
Thy cup of witchery, 
Commingling nectars fine 
Of every tree and vine, 
Mater, California. 
Mater, California— 
Rich, profuse, complete; 
What would I pay to gorge myself 
Upon thy magic meat, 
Tender and sweetly done 
Beneath a kindly sun, 
Mater, California. 
Mater, California— 
Spain, Britain and Greece 
With other lands have sent their 
sons 
To sire thy soul’s increase— 
To match thy peaks and plains 
With daring hearts and brains, 
Mater, California. 
Mater, California— 
Dear, magnetic, mild; 
Save me a bed upon thy slopes, 
For I am still thy child 
Athirst for peace and rest 
Upon thy ample breast, 
Mater, California. 


H. A. BRANDT. 


opposed the postponement, taking up the 
cry that valuable time was being lost. 
Matters drifted on this line for sev- 
eral months and finally the supervisors 
awoke to find the power house practical- 
ly completed and no scheme provided for 
its distribution, except the wholesale 
plan which they had rejected as imprac- 
tical and against public policy two years 


before. 


o cut the whole story short, the 
majority supervisors finally voted 


to accept the $2,000,000 offer made by 


the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


The minority supervisors opposed the 
contract on the ground that it was so 
clearly a violation of the Raker act that 
the city was endangering the grant ob- 
tained from Congress. 


To settle this question, the mayor, 


two city attorneys, a city engineer and 
a supervisor, were authorized to go to 
Washington to obtain the approval of 
the Department of the Interior, to the 
contract. 


October, 1925 


The department finally refused to 
give its approval, refused, in fact, to give 
any opinion on the contract’s legality. 
Modesto irrigationists, who had always 
opposed the Hetch Hetchy development, 
meanwhile had threatened to sue for 
forfeiture of the grant. This threat is 
still hanging fire. 

The argument of the majority super- 
visors may be summarized as follows: 

There is no question but what San 
Francisco must distribute this electricity 
herself, but until she is in the position 
to do that, what harm can there be in 
selling the power at wholesale and thus 
getting a revenue that otherwise would 
be lost to the city? 

The $2,000,000 a year which the 


‘company is paying the city is a fair 


price for electricity in wholesale quan- 
tities. 

Anyway, whether it is or not, it’s all 
the city can get from the P. G. & E. 
which is the only company that might 
buy the power at Newark. 

The answer of the minority super- 
visors is briefly this: . 

We have been trying for at least two 
years to speed up the evaluations of the 
existing systems so that the city might 
be prepared to distribute its electricity | 
when it was ready. We have been pre- 
vented from carrying out this program 
by the persons who have planned for 
years to sell the city’s power to the com- 
pany. 

We have always argued that the 
power lines should be brought to San 
Francisco. Then if we had to sell the 
power, we would have at least two 
companies bidding for it. This, too, 
has been prevented by those who have 
always wanted to sell the power at 
wholesale rather than to see the city go 
into. the power business. 

When it became apparent that we 


_ could not achieve these two aims, we 


declared openly that we were for a tem- 
porary contract which did not violate 


‘the terms of the Raker act. Such a 


contract must provide that the city is 
actually distributing its power through 
a system leased from a private concern, 


that the customers are the city’s cus- 


tomers and that the money received is 
the city’s money. 

The contract which was approved, 
does none of these things, and therefore 
is illegal. An illegal contract may re- 
sult in forfeiture of the project, into 
which the people of San Francisco have 
poured $55,000,000. The risk is too 
great. 

Moreover, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company under this contract will profit 
to the extent of at least $2,000,000 a 
year which is clearly against the nation- 
al park policy that private interests shall 
not profit from public lands. 

On the other hand, the city engineer 
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told us in 1923 that the annual cost of 
producing this power would be $2,165,- 
866 and hence the city is losing money 
every day that the power is sold for 
$2,000,000 a year. 

It may be noted that the question of 
the soundness of public ownership is not 
involved openly in the controversy. Both 
sides contend that they are for public 
ownership. ‘The city charter declares it 
to be the basic policy of the city that it 
shall own and operate its public utilities 
and the Raker act merely reaffirms that 
policy. 

It may also be noted that the argu- 
ment made by the city engineer in 1919, 
1920, 1921 and 1922—that the city can 
not afford to shove water aside in favor 
of power—has been dropped. 


This has been done, apparently, be- 
cause of the barrage thrown on that ar- 
gument by the minority supervisors. 
They have alleged in reports and 
otherwise, that unless Hetch Hetchy 
power is distributed publicly there is no 
hope for a reduction in water rates in 
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San Francisco when Hetch Hetchy is 
completed. They point out that the 
revenues of the Spring Valley Water 
Company, about $5,000,000 a year, 
would only pay interest on the $100,- 
000,000 investment the people will have 
when the water finally reaches San 
Francisco and that it would not pay 
operating costs or redeem the bonds. 


In fact the minority supervisors’ 
chief argument is that without public 
distribution of the power, Hetch Hetchy 
will be a white elephant on the hands 
of the taxpayers. 

The answer of the majority supervis- 
ors is that while that may or may not 
be true, the fact still remains that the 
city should get all the revenue it can 
until such time as public distribution 
can be accomplished. 

The minority reply that public dis- 
tribution should have been provided for 
years ago, that the present wholesale con- 
tract postpones public distribution in- 
definitely, and that if the city had wait- 
ed a very short while, it would be in the 
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position to dictate terms to the company, 
rather than have to accept any terms the 
company was willing to offer. 


And so the argument goes on. It 
is the chief issue of the municipal cam- 
paign that will end in November. It 
will be the chief issue in the mayoralty 
election of 1927. It will continue to be 
an issue until the power is publicly dis- 


tributed. 


There are many reasons for that fact. 
The principal one is that the newspa- 
pers are divided. The powerful Hearst 
papers, the Examiner and the Call, and 
the ScrippsHoward paper, The Daily 
News, have been campaigning for pub- 
lic distribution for several years and will 
continue that campaign. The Chron- 
icle and the Bulletin have supported the 
wholesale proposition in the past and 
apparently will continue that campaign. 


The Labor Council, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations have 
taken positions and keep up the fight. 

Until one side gives way, the fight 
will continue. 


There were three of us. Sam, with 
his split lip and thoughts as carnal as 
sewers are foul; Tommy, pale-faced and 
incessantly humming; Myself—which is 
capitalized because it is all the descrip- 
tion that is needed. 

For eighteen hours we had known a 
certain kind of freedom. Boxed to- 
gether, speaking of God and Harlots 
in the same breath, nervously glad of 
the flat-car that sheltered us, we had 
one thought in common: Quick money. 

Now in Reno—‘“Son, wanta earn 
some change?” cock-eyed 
tootin’, Sir!” 

We carried booze for three weeks. 
Tommy and I laid Sam away each 
night and earned extra with overwork. 
It never crossed our minds that we were 
running against organized government. 
It wouldn’t have mattered a _ perfect 
damn if it did. About an hour and a 
half after Sam had been sleeping it off, 
I laid Tommy away. He had stopt 
humming by this time—and his face 
was a wee bit whiter. Being alone, 
sneaking booze across the street to 
rooming houses and sampling bottles 
with each delivery, soon sent me numbly 
off to the corner with Sam and Tommy. 
A great life—if you’re so minded. A 
greater life—if you haven’t a mind... . 

At the end of the third week, four 


Tommy 


By S. Bert CooKsLey 


flights up and toward the rear, Sam, 
pretty well used up and filthy as tar, 
kicked an exceptionally lovely child— 
she was earning good, too—out on the 
fire escape and with a vague disregard 
for the law of altitude let her drop. 
She passed away with one tremendous 
scream, and received for the effort the 
combined sympathy of every church in 
the community. When Sam had sobered 
up enough to ask bail they informed 
him he had received trial, indictment, 
sentence—and was already beginning 
the third day of imprisonment. That 
was eight years ago; he'll be out in 
twenty-two more. 

Certainly. Tommy and I quit sud- 
den, too. It was like as if there were 
ghosts grinning up and down the stairs 
of those damned rooming houses every 
time we went in them. Besides that— 
we had stake enough to take us a goodly 
distance. . . 

Now it is ’Frisco. New York three 
thousand miles away—and the cops ex- 
ceeding fatherly. Without a doubt—if 
there are such things in an impression- 
istic story—the West was good to be 
one with We played in a sun, filled up 
on oranges, took long walks through 
Golden Gate Park, dressed righteously 


immaculate—and went broke. Eleven 
days of the West; and from then on 
endless days of the World. 


Tommy managed an-apartment graft 
——being pale and amazingly innocent. In- 
nocent in that he had the peculiar habit 
of keeping everything but his young face 
out of the dust. The Great Scheme was 
to lounge about an exclusive lobby, drift 
into conversation with a clerk who 
needed his money for luncheons and 
Mary, and eventually bring him up to 
the “Shack.”’ The miserable little shack 
that set its operators back a coolly in- 
different five grand—with an overhead 
of three to four hundred a week. And 
one might, if one were so inclined and 
one really would be one’s self, procure 
everything in that quaint house from 
gumdrops to perfumed elephant hide. 
The beauty of it all was that a misty- 
eyed Salvation-student might blunder 
in and, receiving a generous contribution 
for his flock from the sober-eyed hypo- 
crite who answered the door, pronounce 
his blessing to the donor while all hell, 
on its thirty-eight hinges broke loose in 
the back rooms. With the skill of a 
builder of temples and the cunning of 
Merlin had that dim-lit, rose and 
orange pen been built! 


(To be concluded ) 
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Trees of the Redwood Highway 


ples, but of all the vanished wood- 

lands that once ornamented the 
earth’s surface, none there could have 
been more stately, more friendly, or 
more beautiful than the great groves of 
Sequoia sempervirens, towering KRed- 
wood, that stand at eternal attention 
along the Redwood Highway, one of 
the most scenically important travel 
lanes of America. 

For those who have not yet looked 
upon a Redwood tree in the full 
glory of its maturity, let it be said 
that these tallest of all trees on earth 
are found only along a _ narrow, 
broken belt never wider than twenty 
miles, and following the humid shore- 
line closely for about 450 miles, ex- 
tending from the Chetco River sec- 
tion in southern Oregon, where but 
a few stragglers occupy less than a 
half dozen acres, as far south only 
as Salmon Creek Canyon in Mon- 
terey County. Between these extreme 
boundaries the Redwoods ornament 
the very edge of a continent here and 
there in scattered--patches whose years 
far out-total their numbers. Nor are 
they continuous forests, but groves 
scattered intermittently along the coast 
for some 450 miles. 

The Redwood was once the ‘Palo 
Colorado” of the old Spanish Cali- 
fornia. When the first wind-driven 
galleon groped its hesitant way in 
through the Golden Gate, the aerial 
domes of these .already ancient trees 
nodded welcome from distant skylines 
their great arms raised aloft in friend- 
ly greeting, nor were the eyes of the 
seamen so dazzled by Bay and Moun- 
tain but that they saw also these 
heroic trees from afar and made due 
- record of their presence in log books. 


The average age of the mature Red- 
wood of today varies from 400 to 
1,300 years. They are true sun 
worshippers, one and all, and their 
steady, upward growth is rapid com- 
pared to that of trees of a lesser dig- 
nity. For: the first thirty or forty 
years, or even more, the Redwood 
aspires toward the sun at the rate of 
about two feet per year. Seedlings 
and saplings between four and ten 
years of age often add from two to 
six feet yearly to their height. Rapid 
growth depends upon their proximity 
to the kindly, life-giving fogs of the 
Pacific, and some of the greatest of 
these northern woodlands actually cast 
their shadows. on the sea itself! 

It is an odd circumstance that the 
sturdy trunks of many of the tallest 
Redwoods and the most perfect ter- 


"Toes forests were God’s first tem- 


By Cristet HastTINncs 


minate suddenly in thick, feathery 
clumps of dense foliage at the top. This 
peculiarity of the species is due to the 
havoc wrought by high winds and, in 
the more mountainous regions, by oc- 
casional lightning. As the Redwoods 
attain the great heights that come with 
maturity, the moistures from the ground 
have difficulty in keeping pace with the 
rapid growth of the top-most twigs. As 
a result, the upper growth becomes brit- 
tle and easily broken. Although tre- 
mendously alive with a mass of glorious, 


green branches all tipped with tiny, 


brown cones whose size is so inconsist- 
ent with the amazing size of the tree 
itself, the first high wind that comes 
may claim its toll, and the glorious 
crown of some towering monarch of the 
forest may crash to earth, the fallen 
plaything of the first vagrant wind that 
played too hard. Thereafter the re- 
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Storm—and they a-fiying. 
High—above night’s ocean, 


High—the ship a-dying ~— 
Drops—and force is victor. 


Weary, weary—drifting. 
Bravery unspoken. 

Long long anguish sifting 
Broken hopes from manhood. 


Voices of the nation 
Call the bold destroyer’s 
Underwater station, 

Hail to salvage heroes. 


Under water-furrows 

Speeds the brave destroyer, 
Crest and crest is burrows, 
Conquers force the victor. 


Anna Spero. 


maining upper branches will immediate- 
ly rally to repair the damage, for with 
the crest of the tree and its resultant 
shade removed, the remaining upper 
branches at once begin to turn upward, 
always toward the sun! 


HIS, then, accounts for the dense 
I. clump of top branches that seem 


to reach out suddenly in all directions, | 


continuing the royal upward march so 


noticeable in almost all mature Red- 
woods. 
These heroic giants have kept pace 


with Time for untold centuries, and 
their solitude has been undisturbed. But 
their days are numbered, for the echo 
of the woodsman’s axe has shattered the 
age-old stillness among those trees that 
are the most perfect. 

Above Garberville, between Kettintel- 
be, otherwise known as Phillipsville, 
and Dyerville, the Redwood Highway 
winds through the California State Red- 
wood Park. The Bolling Memorial 
Grove lies within this splendid ‘reserve, 
and is located on the South Fork of the 
Eel River. Here, too, are the Stephens, 
Richardson’s, Kent, and Mather Groves, 
all under the supervision and protection 
of the California Forest Service. 


Not far from Dyerville, along the 
South Fork of the Eel, a road branches 
a bit southwestward from the main 
Highway. This road leads to a forest 
treasure, indeed, for in the Bull Creek 
Grove, about forty-six miles south of 


Eureka, lives the most amazing of all 


Redwoods, and the tallest tree on the 
face of the earth. ‘Towering to a regal 
height of 400 feet, this bit of loving 
nobility of another age has attained a 
circumference of sixty-two feet, and yet 
woodsmen have spared it—overwhelmed, 
no doubt, by its stately beauty, and hesi- 
tant to desecrate that which is a noble 
work even of the Creator. 


Near the Redwood Creek, not far 


from Orick, between Eureka and Requa, 
stands the Russ Grove, dedicated to the 
Pioneers of the Humboldt region. What 
more beautiful monument than living 
trees, and what more lasting than these 
who number their years a dozen cen- 
turies and more? 


: OTABLE stands of this baffling 

forestry ornament the Humboldt 
skylines, lending them a certain ‘majes- 
ty unknown to the rest of the world. 
They are the true forests primeval. 
Eternal spring lingers beneath the ever- 
green boughs of a Sequoia. There is a 
sprightly liveliness about its persistent 
love of life, and yet there is, too, an 
undefinable air of sadness—a strange 
air of aloofness that is of another plane. 
And always, over all, there is a quiet 
peace that is all-pervading, and the bal- 
samic fragrance that is only of an ever- 
green forest. These are the rare trees 
whose forefathers looked upon the tu- 
multuous birth of mountain chains— 
they are the splendid survivors of a 


_tempestuous age unknown to man. 


Ferns—some dainty and fragile as 
cobwebby lace—other fronds almost 
colonnades of Redwoods. Thé modest 
tropical in stature and profusion cluster 
closely about the shaggy, corrugated 
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oxalis is everywhere—a dainty covering 
of green leaves somewhat resembling 
those of the shamrock—truly a riotous 
growth about the massive base of her- 
culean trees. | | 
The trillium, or Coast Wake Robin, 
names these forest aisles as home also. 
Mariposa lilies nod among meadow 
blossoms. Blue lupine and buttercups 
vie for a colorful supremacy. Glorious 
clumps of the fragrant azalea, or great 
Western Honeysuckle, thrive along the 
Redwood Highway, their masses of 
creamy, pink blossoms leaning over old 
rail fences on friendly terms with 
hedges of sweet, brier and trailing vines 


of wild blackberry. 


The dogwood lines the edges of 
Eel River here and there—great, waxen 
blossoms, gorgeous in their pale sim- 
plicity, lie reflected in placid pools. 


The airy blue laciness of digger pines 
varies the way here and there, their 
enormous golden cones tempting the 
wayfarer to possess. 


If one be alert, now and then an 
incense cedar may be seen south of the 
Redwood region, standing patiently be- 
side the Highway that was named to 
honor the tree kings. These cedars, 
while not plentiful, are easily distin- 
guished by the long, flakey character 
of their bark. The wood is used in the 
manufacture of lead pencils. Probably 
even these cedars were glad when metal 
pencils became a vogue. 


The bay tree, or California Laurel, 
is almost legion along the coastal high- 
ways, and as familiar to the eye as are 
the hosts of dwarf and black oak all 
about. Figs are plentiful also, and why 
do they always breathe of Christmas? 
And there are the rugged, old tamar- 
acks, bits of whose bark can be fitted 
together into the oddest of puzzle pic- 
The beautiful Toyon, or California 
Redberry, has somehow escaped destruc- 
tion in these sylvan regions, and its 
bushes are quite plentiful. Surely this 
western shrub deserves a better and 
more rigid protection than that given 
the now almost vanished Toyon of the 
hills bordering San Francisco Bay. 


Manzanita and the Madrona enliven 
the way, and after wandering among 
sunlit groves of the latter it is easy to 
understand how the Indians of legen- 
dary days often mistook the satiny, 
brown branches of these gay trees for 
the dusky arms of maidens who fled 
them through these primeval woodlands. 

Willows lend their luxuriance to the 
river banks, with alders their close com- 
panions. Squirrels lead an easy life in 
these woods, for hazelnuts hang every- 
where along the banks of the Eel. The 
huckelberry. growth is plentiful, and al- 
most everywhere are the giant-leaved 
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thimbleberry, and those of the swamp- 
loving salmon berry! 

The Redwood Highway country is, 
indeed, Nature’s great conservatory. 
And not only was Nature content with 
all ‘this profusion of wilderness loveli- 
ness set out in her great garden, but she 
spun trailing creepers of wild cucumber 
vines all about and hung them high 
among tree tops in a lacy web whose 


fantastic weaving no spider could equal! 


And this glorious garden is named Hum- 
boldt County! 
But the peer of them all—monarch 


of skylines far and wide, is the Red- 
wood—tree of a million memories, to 
whom a century seems but a year. 

Let us appreciate more this priceless 
heritage that has been spared us through 
the ages. Let us count not that life 
well lived that has never known the 
Redwood forests of Humboldt and Del 
Norte. Let us remember that the world 
has no ‘treasures elsewhere like these, 
the massive Sequoia sempervirens along 
the Redwood Highway in northern Cal- 
ifornia, the tallest of all trees on earth, 
and the most precious. 
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The Master-Jeweler examined one of His mis-shapen Pearls: 


EAKLY the light of a lantern- 
flame seeped through a black- 
ened, grease-mottled chimney, 
to gild a hovel with its lustre. Across 
a table of greying boards, dried and 
cracked, the feeble- light reached an 
agateware plate which still contained 
the remnants of a meal, spread itself 
over sealed and opened cans, lost itself 
against the corrugated-iron wall. By 
the light’s dim courtesy, a rusty camp 
stove and a galvanized bucket, half-full 
of water and ringed inside with slender 
bands of sordid white, loomed from the 
darkness; a two-gallon canteen poured 
its shadow along the wall on which it 
hung. From the nebulous gloom along 
the floor, the hovel’s single chair thrust 
up a frayed and filthy jumper; from the 
blackness beneath the bed, wooden tool- 
handles and portions of drills claimed 
their meagre clothing of light. Over 
the bed, the undulations of a split and 
dirt-greyed comforter covered an animal 
of a man from his sock-clad ankles to 
his sateen-shirted chest—and, except for 
the well-worn but well-handled books 
shelved above the bed, and the revolver- 
butt protruding from a parched holster 
hung to the bed’s solitary post, the gentle 
light flowed over nothing but squalor. 
And by the light’s feeble grace, some of 
the squalor was reading. 

From a motley of tangling grey hair 
and silvery bristles jutted the upper face 
of Ishmael, its eyes marked by that ex- 
pression accredited to Westerners who 
are habitually looking great distances, 
an expression actually astigmatic. 
Stripped of the glamour which the mag- 
nificent ferocity of the desert imparts to 
its denizens, Ishmael’s features were but 


By Louis V. MANNING 


the features seen in a crowd, and forgot- 
ten even while being seen. Tanned and 
sun-blackened skin, grey hair and beard, 
and faded black sateen combined to give 
him the appearance of a- human torso 
bound in black buckram and calf-skin, 
crested with silver: and dirty. Shirt and 
skin carried a must of grey dirt, yellow 
dirt, and red dirt, and were incrusted 
and mottled by the residuum of evapo- 
rated sweat: his hair was as unsightly as 
the curryings from a horse. ‘To Ishmael, 
of whatever virtues Nature had endowed 
him, but one was left, and it was cinders: 
he still loved an arm, and he still looked 
for God. To his first cinder, his immac- 
ulate revolver bore mute testimony; to 
his last, his books. For over his bed the 
gods of Nineveh and Babylon stood 
shoulder to shoulder with those of Yuca- 
tan and Peru; confined to his pages 
were Isis and Apollo. Earth, as yet, 
had manufactured no deity but had 
found its way, in paper, cloth, or leather 
binding, to Ishmael’s bookshelf. And 
by the grace of his lantern-flame, an 


open “Hindu Pantheon” was taking~ 


him from his squalid desert home and 
starting him along a road to Nirvanah. 


The Master-Jeweler burnished a por- 
tion of His sordid Pearl: 


In the mouth of a long-dried channel 
which split the mesa, Ishmael had uncov- 
ered a strata of conglomerate rock, luck- 
ily an age or two short of maturity, whose 
binder, though tenacious, would yield 
to his steel, liberating its prisoned gravel. 
Among the water-rounded stones which 
he had freed from the conglomerate 


was one whose outlines were rectangu- 


lar. Ishmael struck the curiously-shaped 


fragment with his poll-pick; with an 
almost-perfect cleavage, a portion of the 
red binder broke from the stone, reveal- 
ing a surface of black rock beneath. 
Amazed, Ishmael recognized in the ex- 
posed surface the craftsmanship of man. 
He carefully cleaned the upturned face 
of the fragment, disclosing a stone whose 
nature was unknown to him, incised 
with the relief of a walking man, in 
profile. Over its back the figure wore a 
full-length cape made of a whole fish- 
skin, with its erect, open-mouthed head 
forming a grotesque cowl for his own 
bearded face. From the man’s waist, 
the finned garment fell back to disclose 
the bottom of his short tunic and his 
bare legs. In his left hand the man bore 
a purse, square in outline but rounding 
in contour. 

Ishmael looked toward the mesa: in 
some remote time it had been inhabited, 
by legend at least. Drift from its side 
had yielded stone weapons and figures 
—but this work was neither American 
nor aboriginal. While the bearded fig- 
ure might possibly be Quetzacoatl in a 
robe of feathers, never an Aztec had 
chiseled such a beard. Not from Mexico 
came that heavily-formed calf and thick 
knee; nowhere in the Americas did a 
carven figure walk with that straight- 
legged, solid, yet graceful tread. Time 
had not been gentle with the stone, yet, 
despite its breaking through an upraised 
right arm and the effacing of its shoul- 
der, the gravel-scoured figure told in 
mute eloquence of Babylon. 

Babylon! Ishmael looked toward the 
mesa. Babylon! A city of sundried 
brick three thousand years ago, a stretch 
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of desert now! Before his eyes the thir- 
sty bowl again was sea, taking full 
tribute of a river as it flowed through 
his dry ravine; riding at anchor against 
one of the verdure-clad banks he knew 
as naked mesa were argosies—lost stray- 
ed or stolen—from Babylon, over half 
the world away. 

He looked again at his fragment of 
stone. Who would believe him? He 
was but Ishmael—prospector and desert- 
rat—. Yet,thank God, Whoever He is, 
the reddish-brown earth still clung to 
all faces of the stone save one,still filled 
the crevices of the figure’s cape and 
tunic, its beard ,nostril, and eye. Shoul- 


dering his sixty pound discovery he 
took it home. 


ONG into night he studied his 

books and his fragment, and the 
morning’s sunlight seeped through the 
dirty window of his iron house to waken 
him from dreams of Cibola’s Seven 
Cities, their inhabitants shackled or 
slain by Phoenician sailors, giving back 
their sun-dried brick to the Earth 
whence it came. 

The Master-Jeweler broke out a 
piece of His unsightly Pearl: 

The sterile sky stared at the sterile 
land; braving the hate of both, Ishmael 
bore his burden. Thirty years of desert 
life and sixty pounds of idol were sixty 
years of age and sixty pounds of stone; 
they bore heavily upon him. In the shade 
of a grudging bush he dropped his bur- 
den and rested. | | 

He had been a fool, of course. Of life 
on this barren waste, he knew three 
forms, the barbed, the fanged, and the 
fools. The fools he knew best. For, 
since a three-day search had given him 
no trace of his burros, he had harnessed 
the image to his own back, taken no food 
and but little water—and played the 
fool. Well, why not? He had carried 
a hundred pounds over this trail before. 
Twenty years ago. Twenty years ago? 
Yes! He had always been a fool! For 
thirty years he had lived in his tin-can 
of a house, hunting for Gold by day, 
hunting for God by night. Who but a 
fool would seek, on this blasted bosom 
of Nature, the breast that would give 
a stream of gold? Gold?—It would 
not give even water, and two-thirds of 
Earth is water. Water—He shouldered 
his burden again. 

Dragging to another grudging bush, 


the tired man dropped again. Thirteen. 


miles behind him was home—and water ; 
fourteen miles before him was—water. 
He must leave his burden, and go for 
water. He had seen horrible things; 
heads with sunken eyes and sunken 
flesh; black tongues sticking from them 
—he must go for water. Leave the idol 
and go for water. Leave it where? Not 
here; here was no landmark, and even 


to Ishmael this region was a constantly 
changing panorama of similarity whase 
paths were followed by instinct and not 
by eye; an idol left was an idol lost. 
Haply, the Lone Saguaro was but a 
mile ahead; he would leave it there. 


To the eye which could see, Ishmael’s 
cinders were the cinders of man’s sim- 
plest and greatest virtue—courage. In 
his love for an arm was the dying 
ember of that sublime physical courage, 
amounting almost to idiocy, which 
carries its set purpose to death, in his 
quest for his God was the smouldering 
spark of that spiritual courage which 
counts death as Life’s greatest achiev- 
ment.—But the eye of the desert sees 
nothing save prey. The merciless sky 
cupped over the land which it cursed, 
its melting edges filling Ishmael’s hori- 
zon with a flowing heat from which 
things congealed, and, after passing by, 
into which they melted again. Ever 
closer settled the bowl of the sky, faster 
and denser streamed the heat from its 
edges, tearing the moisture from his 


MOTHS 


"THE ssoft brown moth that yes- 
terday 
Fluttered against the pane, | 
Lies on the window sill tonight, 
All unresponsive to the light 
That beckons it in vain. 


These silent, lonesome, twilight 
things— 

How decently they die! 

Spreading their velvet wings to 
form 

Their own sarcophagi. 


—Alice Stetson. 


mouth and throat, searing his nostrils, 
and burning his eyes. At last the fusing 
mass gave forth the Lone Saguaro, with 
its tall, fluted column standing above 
the swelter, its vertical arms and top 
mercifully blotting out a little of the 
shimmering sky. Staggering heavily, 
Ishmael weaved toward— 

A Cross! A Cross? In this Christless 
waste? No! He must go on! Still bear- 
ing his burden, he stumbled another 
hundred yards ahead. | 

Ocean. It had all been ocean. People 


drowned in the ocean. Perhaps right — 


under him was a petrified body. He 
must dig it up. Dig it up. Dig up the 
water it drowned in—No! He must 
go on. With his burden. Sandstorms 
would bury it. He must go on. 

Yet. a few more yards, and the ex- 
hausted man plunged into a gully. Per- 
spiration had ceased, his flesh and eyes 
were sinking. Through his arteries and 
veins the blood darted like molten metal, 


- seeking each hidden particle of moisture. 


Dragging his idol to the meagre shade 
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cast by one of the banks, he stripped it 
of its harness: 

“Fish-god!”’ he jeered: “Dagon, the 
Fish-god! Where are you now, my fine 
Chaldean gentleman? Have you got any 
water in your bucket? Water, I said. 
Water! WATER!” His frenzied laugh 
shattered the silence as he slapped the 
idol’s purse. Arising weakly, he at- 
tempted to replace the harness. 

“Come, you must go on. To Wash- 
ington. Smithsonian Institute, at Wash- 
ington. You must go on. I’ll—stay. 
With the buzzards.” To the crazed 
eyes of the powerless Ishmael, the grey- 
black of the stone assumed the brilliance 
of a raven, the red-brown of the clinging 
earth was liquid carmine, all volatile 
and alive. Viciously his idol sneered at 
him. 

“Oh, won’t you go on? Won't you, 
though? Go on you shall, if I’m knifed 
for it. Or burned. Or drowned. You 
hear me? Drowned!’’ Feebly he kicked 
the stone, then fell exhausted. He was 
content to rest a little while, for his 
throat seemed closing, shrinking as a 
drying rawhide, and searing blood hissed 
through his brain; his eyes were balls 
of fire. 

The eye of the desert sees nothing 
save prey; over the edge of the wash, 
the yellow glare of a coyote’s eyes met 
the red glare of Ishmael’s. Cautiously 
the dazed man reached for his revolver, 
but he could not feel it. Slowly he turned 
his head—Again a fool! It lay as he had 
left it the morning he found Dagon, be- 
side his dry-washer. And there on the 
bank stood meat and drink! He turned 
—again to look. | 

Into the eyes of a human face! Above 
the face sprayed a crown of green and 
yellow feathers, from its ears quivered 
green jewels, on its chin gleamed a tur- 
quoise, from its eyes there shone no 
soul. In horror, Ishmael tried to rise, 
but could not. He looked along his 
body; it was naked, and young, and 
bronzed; his legs and arms were pinioned 
by white-garbed, black-dyed priests, with 
thong-bound hair and colored papers 
on their foreheads. He turned his eyes 
again to the bronzed face he had seen 
first; over him the red-garbed Aztec 
raised a knife of stone. Violently the 
miserable man’s head was plunged back- 
ward—Grey Terror blotted the last 
vestige of moisture from his throat— 

Water! Just a little water— 


The Master-Jeweler broke yet another 
fragment from His sordid pearl: 


Ishmael was conscious again. Weakly 
he raised his head and looked along his 
body; old and withered and dark, it 
lay like a sun-dried potato. It was 
actually naked! Then Sanity, infinitely 
more cruel than the delusion through 


(Continued on Page 392) 
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Aesculapians of Early California 


The Mexican Period, 1822-1848 
A S WE have seen in the previous 


chapter, the medical history of 

California during the Spanish 
regime was marked by a dearth of doc- 
tors, drugs, and diseases. During the 
fifty odd years consumed in this period, 
there never was more than one doctor. 
According to Humbolt’s estimates, Cal- 
ifornia’s population in 1802 was 9000, 
another estimate in 1822 was about 
16,000 and in 1831 some 23,000; so 
that it was well for the one doctor 
sponsoring this enormous population 


that there was a dearth also of disease. 


Mexican physicians had to deal with 
a totally different category of ailments 
than did the Spanish physicians. With 
the coming of the “gringo,”’ an array of 
“winged and wan diseases” followed in 
his train, chief among which was small- 
pox, which first manifested itself in 
1798. Some 12,000 Indians are said to 
have died there during that outbreak, 
and so fatal was the type, that it was 
impossible to dig graves for the dead, 
and General Vallejo had them interred 
in trenches, often so shallow that the 
corpses were barely covered with earth, 
where they fell an easy prey to the 
hungry bears and wolves. 


Manuel de Alva was a Mexican sur- 
geon who came to California with the 
Governor, Figueroa, who introduced 
printing into California. Although the 
doctor was somewhat of a politician, he 
was devoted to his Governor; but in 
1835 Figueroa died of apoplexy and, 
having played a prominent part in the 
struggle for Mexican independence, he 
felt that the republic would wish to pay 
him fitting honors when dead. So, be- 
fore succumbing, he requested that Dr. 
Alva would embalm his remains and 
have them entombed in the vaults of the 
Mission at Santa Barbara, there to await 
the honors which a grateful Mexico 
would bestow upon him in their capital 
city. This the doctor did, using a great 
quantity of arsenic. Ten years later they 
raised the lid of his casket, but nothing 
remained of the gubernatorial remains. 
Mexico. never sent for the ashes, and 
Alva blamed the arsenic: ‘“Vanitas 
Vanitatis.”” Two years after Figueroa’s 
death, Dr. Alva, with other Mexicans, 
revolted against Alvarado, for which he 
was arrested and confined at San 
Miguel but escaping, he joined the 
Carillo faction, only to be arrested again 
in 1838. He was released on a promise 
of non-interference in politics. At first 
he was noted as a freethinker, but at 
length, because of illness, became devout, 
and in 1840, obtaining a Mexican pass- 
port, he disappeared from the picture. 


(Continued from Last Month) 
By Georce D. Lyman, M. D. 


In 1837, there landed at Monterey 
a young English surgeon, Edward Tur- 
ner Bale, probably the first Anglo-Saxon 
resident physician at Monterey. He was 
a man of good education, but quarrel- 
some. Soon after his arrival, he married 
Maria Ignacia Soberanes, a niece of 
General Vallejo. The latter appointed 
him in 1840-1843 surgeon of the Cali- 
fornia forces, the only Anglo-Saxon who 
ever occupied that position. Soon after 
this appointment, he rented a room from 
the United States Consul, Larkin, with 
the idea of establishing a drug store. 
This degenerated into a liquor shop, and 
the doctor came into collision with the 
authorities. In 1841, he became a Mexi- 
can citizen, and his wife’s uncle, General 
Vallejo, presented him with a large tract 
of land in the neighborhood of Yount’s 


“Carne Humana Rancho,” in the beauti-— 


ful Napa Valley. There he went on the 
expiration of his appointment with the 
California forces. Not long after his 
arrival at the rancho, Capitan Salvador 
Vallejo paid his household a visit. Salva- 
dor had been long absent at the Indian 
wars, and his niece, Mrs. Bale, was de- 
lighted to see her uncle, and in true 
California fashion she expressed her 
pleasure most warmly and affectionately. 
But the doctor, being extremely jealous 
of his handsome wife, resented the affec- 
tionate greeting bestowed and_  ex- 
changed, and challenged Capitan Vallejo 
to a duel. The latter was the most 
famous swordsman of his day in Califor- 
nia, and far outclassed the doctor, whom 
he whipped as if he wielded a willow 
stick instead of a sword, which so in- 
censed the doctor that he attempted to 
shoot his antagonist. This landed him 
in jail and almost cost him his life. A 
number of foreigners, notably the Kel- 
seys, attempted to rescue him, which 
caused great excitement. In 1846, the 
doctor went into the lumber business, 
and he died a wealthy man in 1849. 


LFRED ROBINSON, who came 

to Santa Barbara in 1829, records 
in his “Life in California” that there 
were no doctors in that country, and 
every foreigner was supposed to know 
something of the practice of medicine. 
One night, shortly after his arrival, be- 
ing called upon to prescribe for a 


woman in great abdominal pain, he 


suggested a few drops of laudanum, 
which immediately relieved the sufferer, 
and established his fame as a medico. 
To illustrate the point further, he nar- 
rates the tale of an absconding American 
sailor who deserted his whaling ship at 


a neighboring port and walked to Santa 
Barbara, where he set himself up as 
a physician. His efforts were soon 
crowned with success among the ignor- 
ant class, where his pretended remedies 
wrought marvelous cures. But his 
medicines could not have withstood the 
acid test of the pure food laws, to say 
nothing of the prohibition agents, as his 
nostrums reeked of 
Santa Barbara’s first physician was prob- 
ably not a sheep-skin M. D., but an old 
trapper, a native of Maine, endowed 
with all the lore of the woods, and the 
trail, and trained in the emergency 
school of the frontier. ‘These hunters 
possessed considerable medical skill. Kit 
Carson, the hero of a thousand frontier 
romances, at the age of 18, and equipped 
with only a razor and a handsaw, suc- 
cessfully amputated, in an amphitheater 
of the woods, the shattered arm of one 
of his comrades and seared the blood 
vessels with a heated iron bar. Bard 
says “the stump would have reflected 
credit upon the modern aseptic surgeon.” 


In 1836, Nicholas Augustus Den 
arrived in Santa Barbara aboard the 
Kent. He came from an excellent Irish 
family, and was a brother of “Don 
Ricardo.” Dr. Nicholas Den_ had 
studied medicine at the University of 
Dublin, although he was not a graduate 
(Bancroft). On arriving at Santa Bar- 
bara, he acquired considerable property 
and launched his career as a cattleman, 
which was the pursuit of pastoral Cali- 
fornia, and in which he amassed a 
fortune. 


Probably the first regular M. D. to 
settle there was Dr. James L. Ord, 


‘assistant surgeon of Company F. Third 


United States Artillery. He arrived 
in 1847. The first time he did not re- 
main long, but he returned later to 
spend the greater part of his life. Early 
in his career, he married one of the 
handsome daughters of the de la Guerra 
family. Thus, allied to one of the proud 
Spanish-California families, he occupied 
an unique position in the early annals of 


California. For his surgery, he had a | 


reputation up and down the California 
coast and was frequently called to dis- 
tant ports, notably to Monterey, to oper- 
ate. Dr. Ord was a native of Maryland, 
and through his veins coursed, not only 
the blue blood of the old South, but 
the bluest of England, as his father was 
the romantic offspring of King George 
IV, and Mrs. Fitzherbert, whom he, as 
the Prince of Wales, had married in 
December, 1785. (Memoirs of James 
Ord). 


Another interesting figure of the 50’s 


“aguardiente.”” 
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was Ramon de la Cuesta. Neither was 
he an M. D., but he served some time as 
an interne in a hospital and, although 
he had no desire to practice medicine, so 
successful was he in the treatment of the 
diseases of children, that he was con- 
tinually in demand in his neighborhood. 
He thus becomes the pioneer pediatrician 
in California. 


Although Los Angeles was founded 
in 1771, when it had a population of 
forty-five, it was not until January, 
1836, with a population of some 1250 
souls, that the first physician appeared, 
and he proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting figures that ever entered Cali- 
fornia, which Dr. John Marsh did by 
way of Santa Fe. He was a native of 
Massachusetts and a Harvard graduate, 
both in letters and medicine. According 
to the Archives of Los Angeles, under 
date of February 18, 1836, one Don 
Juan Marchet (John Marsh) presented 
himself before the Ayuntamiento or 
Town Council and declared his inten- 


tion of locating there and also that he. 


was a physician and surgeon. Permission 
to practice was granted February 25, 
1836 in the words: . “The Illustrious 
Body decided to give him permission to 
practice medicine, as he has submitted 
for inspection his diploma, which was 
found to be correct, and also for the 
reason that he would be very useful to 
the community.” As his Harvard diplo- 
mas were written in Latin, no member 
of the Illustrious Body of the Ayunta- 
miento could read them. Neither could 
anyone else in the Los Angeles of the 
period designated, so it was necessary to 
take them to San Gabriel for the mission 


Padres to translate. There they were | 


found correct, and the doctor was 
granted a license to practice. So he set 
up his office and must have had a con- 
siderable clientele, as there was no com- 
petition. Neither was there any money 


-in the old pueblo, and he had to take 


his fees in horses, cattle, and hides. This 
seems to have bothered the doctor con- 
siderably, as Bancroft notes his parsi- 
mony, and as it was difficult to carry 
such currency around he decided to 
abandon the pursuits of Aesculapius and 
take to the pasture and range. This he 
did in 1837. The same year his name 
appears upon Larkin’s books at Mon- 
terey, and shortly afterward he acquired 
Noriega’s Rancho of “Los Madonos,”’ 


in the shadow of Mount Diablo near ° 


the modern town of Antioch. Here he 
became the pioneer physician of the 
district and accumulated great wealth in 
livestock. In 1844 Dr. Pickering, con- 
nected with Wilke’s United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, and an old Harvard 
classmate of Marsh’s, visited him at 
the rancho and found him living in a 
little hut, the ‘life of a hermit. The 
doctor was instrumental in bringing the 


first immigrants to California. This 
party included Bidwell, who founded 
Chico and the State Normal School 
there. However, these first immigrants 
do not speak of Marsh in glowing terms. 
Neither does Bancroft eulogize this 
pioneer medico; but says he was peculiar, 
generally disagreeable, and was notorious 
for his parsimony. Yet he was honest, 
was possessed of more than ordinary 
ability, and several of the Californians, 
notably Vallejo, speak of him in terms 
of warmest praise. Like many of the 
pioneers, he espoused a native by whom 
he had several children. He was mur- 
dered in 1856 by a party of young 
Californians in the neighborhood of 
Martinez. His rancho is still known as 
the Marsh grant. 


MOST INTERESTING figure 

in the Los Angeles medical world 
in the days “‘before the ‘gringo’ came”’ 
was Dr. Richard Somerset Den. The 
Angelinos, who held him not only with 
esteem, but with affection, dubbed him 
“Don Ricardo,” and he fits most mag- 
nificently into our ideas of the “splendid 
idle 40’s.””, He was an [rishman of cul- 
ture and refinement and a medical grad- 
uate of the University of Dublin, where 
he received a thorough training as a 
physician, surgeon and _ obstetrician. 
After his graduation in 1842, he was 
appointed surgeon of a passenger ship 
bound for Australia. On his return he 
visited his brother Nicholas in Santa 
Barbara, and resigned his position. He 
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was then 22 years old. In 1843 he was 
called to Los Angeles to perform several 
dificult surgical operations. The out- 
come was so successful that the leading 
citizens, native and foreign, petitioned 
him to remain in Los Angeles, and this 
he did, starting practice there in July, 
1844. From that time on until his death 
in 1895, he devoted himself to his pro- 
fession there, with the exception of a 
brief period in 1848, which he spent at 
the mines, and about twelve years from 
1854 to 1866, which he employed in 
stockraising at his ranch at San Marcos. 
He served during the Mexican War as 
chief physician and surgeon of the 
Mexican forces, and treated, among 
others, the famous American Consul. 
Larkin. Newmark says “‘he was seldom 
seen except on horseback, in which fash- 
ion he visited his patients, and was, all 
in all, somewhat a man of mystery. He 
rode a magnificent coal-black charger, 
and was himself always dressed in black. 
He wore, too, a black felt hat; and _be- 
neath the hat there clustered a mass of 
wavy hair as white as snow. In addi- 
tion to all this, his standing collar was 
so high that he was compelled to hold 
his head erect; and as if to offset the 
immaculate linen, he tried around the 
collar a large black silk scarf. “Thus 
attired and seated on his richly capar- 
isoned horse, Dr. Den appeared always 
dignified, and even imposing. 


He never made a visit for less than 
$20. His hobby was horse-racing, and 


Chair Used by Dr. Manuel 
Quixano and His. Predeces- 
sors in the Medical Offices 
of the Old Royal Spanish 
Presidio of Monterey, Now 
in the Possession of His 
Great Granddaughter, 
Maria Antonia Field of 
Monterey, California. 
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his magnificent steeds were bred for him 
at Santa Barbara. As a miner in 1848, 
his luck was indifferent, but as a phy- 
sician in the mining camps, his skill was 
so phenomenal that he is said to have 
received as much as $1,000 in a day for 
his advice and practice. 

The first doctor in San Diego was 
_ Pedro Prat, who founded the tent- 
hospital at Dead Man’s Point. From 
then (1769) until the medical officers 
attached to our army and navy detach- 
ments between the years 1844 and 1850, 
that community was at the mercy of 
the itinerant traveler of land and sea, 
the medicine man, the bleeder, and the 
chemist. 


One of the earliest San Diego prac- 
titioners was Dr. George McKinstry, 
Jr., a Virginian, who practiced there 
for over twenty years. Before he settled 
there, he had an adventurous career, 
being the first sheriff of the northern 
district at Sutter’s Fort, and was a hero 
of the Donner party rescue, for whom, 
on account of his medical knowledge, he 
‘was able to apply relief measures, but 


he was never able to settle down to the . 


general routine and grind of a practi- 
tioner. There were many days when. he 
answered the call and disappeared for a 
long time among the Indians. 


In the North, although the Mission 
Dolores and the Presidio date from 
1776, the medical history of the pen- 
insula did not begin until the naming 
of the cove which extended between 
Clark’s Point in the northwest to Rin- 
con Point in the 
Buena. It derived this name from the 
plant, a species of micromeria which 
grew luxuriantly on the hillsides flank- 
ing the cove. Yerba Buena was a great 
favorite among the Indians, who had 
proved its medical worth as a febrifuge, 
emmenagogue, carminative and anthel- 
mintic, and early Spaniards added it to 
their pharmacopoeia. Up to 1835, only 
vessels came to anchor in the cove, but 
during that year Captain W. A. Richard- 
son was appointed the first harbor master 
and he built the first house the same year 
at Yerba Buena. Two years later Jacob 
P. Leese built the second house and the 
first store in the village. On the first of 
April, 1837, he married General 
Vallejo’s sister, and the year following 
Rosalie Leese, the first child born in 
Yerba Buena, arrived on the scene. But 
there is no evidence that an M. D. pre- 
sided at the momentous occasion, and 
it is probable that a partera or midwife, 
or a partero or man midwife, a func- 
tionary peculiar to the native Cali- 
fornians, did the honors. In 1836 Na- 
than Spear, a native of Boston, where 
he had been in the drug business, formed 
a partnership with Leese in the store 
which the latter had already founded. 
And although the village grew but 


knowledge regarding drugs. 


southeast—Yerba . 
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slowly, when any of the settlers for 
miles around were ill, Spear was pressed 
into service on account of his superior 
In 1844 
there were only half a dozen houses, and 
a population not exceeding fifty persons 
at Yerba Buena. In 1846 the population 
numbered 200; in 1847, there were 
seventy-nine buildings and a population 
of 459, and out of this number, accord- 
ing to the “Annals of San Francisco,” 
three were doctors: Dr. John Town- 
send, Dr. Victor Fourgeaud, and Dr. 
E. P. Jones. 

That Dr. John Marsh was ‘in Yerba 
Buena in March, 1837, is proved by a 
letter in his handwriting from there, 
and still in existence (Kress), but the 
first resident graduate doctor was Dr. 
John Townsend. He was a Virginian 
by birth, and with his wife, and brother- 
in-law, Moses Schallenberger, crossed 
the plains in 1844, being members of the 
Elisha Steven’s party, which was the 
second to make the overland journey 
from Missouri and the first to cross the 
Sierras by way of the Truckee River, 
which subsequently became the railroad 
route. “Townsend’s ultimate idea in 
coming to California was to practice 
medicine, but as a side issue; he and 
Schallenberger, when they left Missouri 
in May, 1844, carried a big consignment 
of silks and satins in their covered wagon 
which they intended to sell to the Span- 
ish ladies on reaching California. But it 
was winter before the party reached 
the Sierras and the first snows were 
falling. This filled the pseudo-merchants 
with dismay, as they feared their supply 
of silks and satins would be water- 
soaked. Before they reached the sum- 
mit, their horses and oxen’ were 
floundering in the snowdrifts, and it was 
evident to the doctor that his stock would 
be ruined long before he reached the 


Sacramento and Sutter’s Fort, unless he 
could make some provision in the Sierras’ 


to house it until spring. So he and 
Schallenberger constructed a log house 
and made it as water-tight as possible, 
and stored the precious satins away until 
the spring and summer suns would make 
their transportation possible. Schallen- 
berger remained behind to guard the 
goods while Dr. ‘Townsend and his wife 
pushed on through the drifting snow to 
Sutterss Fort. Although  Schallen- 
berger’s experiences that winter, alone in 
the bleak fastness of the Sierras, do not 


concern us here, suffice it to say that the - 


story of that winter is one of the great 
epics of the mountains. 


N REACHING California, 


Townsend embarked on an ad- 
venturous career, serving as Sutter’s aid 
and surgeon in the Micheltorena cam- 
paign. In 1845 he was practicing medi- 
cine for a short period at Monterey, and 
in 1846 he built his residence, with office 
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combined, on his fifty-vara lot on the 
south side of California street, between 
Montgomery and Sansome streets, where 
the Merchants’ Exchange stood for 
many years. Here he hung out the first 
medical shingle posted in Yerba Buena, 
and here it may be said was rocked the 
cradle of medical San Francisco. —Ttown- 
send took a prominent part in public 
affairs and, being a man of education 
himself, he was instrumental in found- 
ing the first school which was erected 
on the west side of the Plaza (Ports- 
mouth Square) in April, 1848, and of 
which he, Dr. Victor J. Fourgeaud, C. 
L. Ross, J. R. Serrini, and William 
Heath Davis became trustees. He also 
laid out as a suburban town the Potrero 
Nuevo on the beautiful sloping banks of 
Mission Bay, but owing to the distance 
from town, it was a long time before 
there was a demand for lots. In 1848 
he was elected Alcalde, or Mayor, of the 
growing city, the name of which about 
this:time was changed to San Francisco. 
It was also in this year that the doctor 
went to the mines, but finding that life 
not to his liking he returned to his prac- 
tice in San Francisco. Later, in 1849, 
he bought a ranch near San Jose, and 


while he and his wife were enjoying 


their little holding, the cholera epidemic, 
which had first manifested itself in the 
harbor, galloped down the beautiful 
Santa Clara Valley, and although the 
doctor did everything within his power 
to treat his neighbors and stay the wild 
havoc wrought in its track, both he and 
his wife fell victims to the scourge. And 
so ended the career of the first adven- 
turous Aesculapian of San Francisco. 
Bancroft says he was a man of excellent 
character and of genial enthusiastic tem- 
perament. In the Clyman Diary, he is 
described as “much attached to his own 
opinions, as likewise to the climate and 
country of California. His pleasant wife 
does not enter into all her husband’s 
chimerical speculations.”’ 

The second graduate physician and 
surgeon to arrive in San Francisco was 
Dr. Victor Jean Fourgeaud, who was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
April 8, 1817, and was a graduate of 
the Charleston Medical College. After 
receiving his degree there, he sup- 
plemented his training by matriculating 
at the University of France, where he 
spent about four years doing post-grad- 
uate work, and was subsequently granted 
a degree. Being endowed with consider- 
able literary ability, he commenced, 
while in France, a history of medicine. 
On his return to this country, he settled 
in St. Louis, Missouri, which was then 
the pioneer land of enterprise. Here he 
started his professional career and his 
efforts were crowned with success and 


distinction, and he became there the lead- 
(Continued on Page 395) 
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A Home in the Desert 


was none more valued by us 

than our dog, Topsy. She was 
a Collie Shepherd, gray-blue in color, 
with broad white breast and beautiful 
brown eyes, almost human in their ex- 
pression of intelligence. 

Her puppies were in great demand, 
and spoken for before their coming by 
farmers and sheep men. It was a great 
moment when a new litter appeared on 
the farm. They were such cunning 
creatures, plump and round, with tiny 
pink tongues that licked one’s face and 
hands lovingly. 

We carried them with us all over the 
place, and often the floor of the sitting 
room was strewn with pups and children. 
- We named each one before it was sold, 
and grew so attached to them that the 
parting brought a sharp, although 
quickly passing pain. 

Father acquired Topsy and the twins 
at about the same time. As they grew 
older she watched over them all day 
long when they were playing about the 
yard. She kept away the little colts, 
that saw in the twins two gay play- 
fellows. If they insisted on straying too 
near the irrigating ditch, she stood be- 
tween them and the water, brown eyes 
fixed anxiously on her charges, evidently 
hoping they would desist, and not force 
her to sterner measures. 

Once, when little brother strayed into 
the water despite her efforts, she seized 
him by the skirt and dragged him to the 
bank, then stood over him growling 
fiercely, scolding him for his disobedience. 

Among her pups was one father kept 
for his own special use. He took him to 
the sheep ranch early in life, to be 
trained for his calling. 

He was a golden tan, with the broad 
white breast of his mother, and her 
beautiful eyes. If such a thing was pos- 
sible he possessed even a superior in- 
telligence. We named him, Carlo. | 

Father had a herder called a “half- 
breed,” since he was a rhixture of Indian 
and Mexican. He was excellent with 
the sheep, that task being one to which 
he was fitted by nature and inclination. 

He was exceeding superstitious, and 
- came to believe that Carlo was possessed 
of some strange intuition by which he 
foretold coming events. 

He declared that he always knew 
when father was coming to the ranch, 
for Carlo lay down and pointing his 
nose to the sky, emitted a long, peculiar 
howl never used on any other occasion. 
He told many tales of the dog that 
father laughed at as quite impossible. 

But once, when the herder was 
strangely and tragically murdered, Carlo 
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CHAPTER XIV 
By IRENE WELCH GrISsoM 


and the black burro took entire charge 
of the flock for almost a week. 

Father arrived at the ranch in the 
dusk of evening. The dog and burro 
had brought the sheep in for the night, 
and driven them into the corral. Carlo 
lay across the open gate, and the burro 
was grazing a short distance away. 

The herder was not in the cabin, nor 
did he answer the long call that father 
sent out into the night. 

Hastily he counted the sheep as best 
he could in the waning light. There 
were five hundred missing from the flock 
of three thousand. 

He said to the dog: “Carlo, the 
sheep are not all here. Go and find 
them.”” He waved one hand toward the 
plains that were fast darkening into the 
dense, velvet blackness of. a prairie 

Carlo sprang up, licked father’s hand, 
and was off swiftly into the deep 
shadows. He returned shortly after sun- 


up, weary and travel stained, driving the. 


sheep before him. Out of the entire 
flock only two were lost that the 
coyotes killed. | 

As nearly as father could judge the 


two faithful animals had taken the sheep 


out each morning, watered them at noon 
at the one spring the ranch possessed, 
grazed the flock in the long afternoon 
hours, and brought them into the corral 
for the night. 

Carlo was devotedly attached to 
father, loving him above all other hu- 
man creatures. 

Came the spring when father, facing 
courageously the fact of failing health, 
sold the band of sheep and brought Carlo 
to the farm. 

Summer slipped into autumn. Father, 
grown more weary with each passing 
day, spent much of the time indoors, 
only going for brief walks about the 
farm, always accompanied by Carlo. 

Physicians rendered a verdict that but 
a few months remained when father 
would be with us. The house grew 
silent and sad. We children hushed our 
voices, that if, perchance, he had fallen 
into a slumber, after-a long, wakeful 
night filled with pain, he might rest un- 
disturbed. 

With the early December snow father 
lay all day long in his bed, that we had 
placed in the sunny sitting room. He 
could lie and watch Long’s Peak in the 
distance. He loved the mountains and 
his blue eyes watched them in the long 
hours of pain. 

Daily came friends, asking anxiously 
if they could not be of service in some 


way. The sick room was fragrant with 
the flowers they brought, and father 
spoke often of the wonderful kindness of 
people. 

They chatted cheerily with him for a 
short time, giving the news of the day, 
in which he was deeply interested. 
When he grew weary, they left the 
room softly, their faces grave and sad. 

At every opportunity Carlo crept into 
father’s room, standing with his fore- 
paws on the bed, whining softly in an- 
swer to the low spoken words. When 
mother sent him outdoors again he lay 
with his head resting on his paws, as 
if bowed in deep grief. 

One February day father roused out 
of a deep stupor and smiled at mother, 
bending over him. Then serenely and 
fearlessly he passed through the portals 
of death. 

For a time the world seemed to stop. 
But daily duties pressed hard, the needs 
of life asserted themselves at every turn. 
We knew that we must plan the future, 
to be lived without father’s guiding 
hand. 

We rented the farm-land to a man 
whom we had long known, and the 
following August we moved to town. 
The boys were too young to do the farm 
work, and their school days would not 
be finished for some years. 

In town we were busy from morning 
until night. We children were in school, 
and mother entered actively into church 
and club work. 

The woman’s club was becoming a 


national movement, and mother enjoyed 


the work greatly. 


But Carlo was not busy, and he was 
utterly unhappy. He did not like town, 
it was no place for a self-respecting 
worker such as he had always been. Nor 
did he like the farm, since the family 
was away.. 

The people who lived there loved him, 
and coaxed him to stay, but he would 
not. 

Beyond the farm house a little dis- 
tance were the cross roads, leading in 
four directions, all familiar to him. 
North -lay the sheep ranch, where he 
had been busy and happy all day long, 
south was the farm where he had spent 
his joyous puppy days, west lay the road 
that led to the new home in town, and 
east, alas, the road led to the cemetery, 
where his beloved master had been laid 
away. | 

Here, at the cross roads, he would 
often lie all night long, howling so 
mournfully that the neighbors far and 
near complained. 


(Continued on Page 394) 
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House Divided 


TE HERE CAME a new phase now, 
in the career of David Brock. 
The material problem was 
solved; he sent frequent money-orders 
to Manchester, enjoining in his letters 
secrecy on the part of bank officials there 
as to his place of abode. Physical com- 
fort and security he now knew also; the 
old drive of former habit still bringing 
him. out of bed at an unconscionable 
hour, but otherwise leaving him fairly 
free. More and more he found himself 
fascinated by the general store. Most of 
his days came now to be spent behind 
the counter, and, his evenings with 
Clarissa. 

Mrs. Beals had undergone a subtle 
change. A new elasticity was in her step. 
She had lost some of her extra weight. 
She had ceased the habit of thrusting 
her glasses up on her forehead, and now 
kept them in a case in her pocket. 
Her costume now began to reflect the 
prosperity which had come to her. She 
wore a dark blue wool dress, fitted by a 
dressmaker in Kearney; and she now 
affected a rose-colored high collar of 
soft ribbon with a broad bow at the 
back of the neck—a style popular at the 
time and giving her face a piquant, even 
youthful, expression. Some said, and 
rightly, that she had lost ten years off 
her age. 7 

More and more she left the care of 
the store to David. Yet he grew more 
and more to appreciate her presence in 
the store. He felt a quickening of the 
blood at her entrances; he felt a sudden 
sinking of spirit at her departures. 


As spring came a third time on the 
prairie, his whole soul rushed forth to 
welcome it. There was a dreary March, 
when for days the northwest wind 
sighed unceasingly, across the shallow 
drifts of slowly vanishing snow. At 
times this wind grew colder; chilling to 
the bone and freezing hard the melted 
surfaces of slowly sinking banks. It 
sang dismally in the feeble windbreaks 
of young willow and roistered in weird 
cadences along the gullies and across 
the bleak summits of the rolling knolls 
there abounding. But by the first of 
April a subtle change had come over the 
face of the world. Enormous cloud 
masses hovered in a deep blue zenith. 
Bars of sunlight shot through them in 
straight rays like spears of silver and dull 
platinum. These masses of cloud were of 
gleaming pearl around their edges, but 
opaque and leaden at their portentous 
centers. A calm and even somnolent 
balminess pervaded the vast spaces of 
high heaven and far-spreading earth, and 
the wind sank to a mere intermittent 


CHAPTER VI—BOOK 2 
By RicHARD WarNER Borst 


STORY THUS FAR 


Wy HEN David Brock left home the 

duties of the family fell upon 
Julia, his daughter. Then came in 
rapid succession Adam's problem with 
Madge Neith, their marriage; intoler- 
able days and the final separation of 
Julia from the family; the acceptance 
of a position in Manchester; lack of 

rains and financial difficulties which 
forced Lydia Brock to borrow money 
from Stewart Cook; Cook’s altruism 
and the motive Gene Palmer—Julia’s 
attempt to see nothing of Gene and 
the growing infatuation of Madge for 
Phil O’Meare. 

W hile this reaction was taking place 
in the home from which David Brock 
had gone, his own life was not with- 
out complications. 

| Book Two 

David Brock had in the meantime 
traveled by team to Nebraska, and 
here he had met L. P. Miles, a home- 
steader. From Miles he bought a 
prairie shack, and in Miles’ company 
set out to look at the Miles’ home- 
stead. 

And there was the woman, the 
woman in the personage of Mrs. Beals 
who immediately took a fancy to 
David. Mrs. Beals owned the general 
store and there was much for David 
to accomplish as her friend. A fast 
friendship developed and through her 
help David Brock rapidly rose to a 
powerful citizen of Beals, Nebraska. 
But there must always be equilibrium. 
Mrs. Beals’ altruism was not less evi- 
dent because of her desire for com- 
panionship and David found himself 
grappling with a problem of greater 
magnitude than any he had hereto- 
fore encountered. 


whisper at the corners of houses and in 
the budding branches of the young 
groves. Occasionally the sun disappeared 
utterly. Jarring thunders, faint at first, 
gathered momentum, and an electric 
quality ran through the atmosphere, 
while the nostrils took up the bitterly 
composite scent of distant rain odors, 
windblown from areas where heavy 
showers were drumming the ground. 
Then, to the northwest, appeared a vast 
gray curtain, silvery-luminous 
within, as if lighted from behind by a 
million softly shining candles. This was 
the advancing shower, reaching from 
heaven to earth and announcing its 
coming by flurries of rain and sharp re- 
ports of thunder that seemed to rend 
the very dome of the zenith. Blinding 
flashes of lightning played from cloud to 
cloud, and tremendous bolts shot to the 
floor of the prairie. And suddenly one 
was in the midst of a hypnotizing and 
delightful pandemonium, as the rain 
beat down in slanting sheets upon the 
odorous stubble, rang musically on tin 


from 


roofs, and filled the immense outdoors 
with the swishing of falling drops, the 
gurgling of culverts and the hissing of 
drenched branches and new-budded 
leaves. 

The showers, ceasing as suddenly as 
they came, left the benign sun free to 
exert his power over a dreary and be- 
draggled scene. It seemed as if an hour 
could show a difference in the deepening 
green of pasture and field. Vegetation 
leaped forth. Flowers—the pale hy- 
patica, the modest-hued crocus, and the > 
small violet—stood forth. The wild 
roses along newly stretched lengths of 
shining galvanized barb wire, expanded 
their leaves and began to bud. Plum and 
apple trees of three years’ growth, set 
out in neat plantations, blossomed and 


shone like clouds of rose-tinted vapor 


from many a distant homestead. Bathed 
in the lambent glory of that smiling sun, 
creation spread its hands to the great 
fire at the heart of things, and the “‘tides 


‘of spring,” surging, tumultuous, over- 


mastering, ran through leaf and petal 
and stem. 


ROWS, DISMALLY CAWING, 
appeared in sparse companies, and 
stalked about in _ protected hollows. 
Blackbirds in great flocks, circled like 
swarms of enormous bees about the 
stables and straw stacks, singing an un- 
varying chorus of infinitely confused and 
mingled notes. Barn swallows pitched 
and dived and soared as they stuck up 
their mud houses under hospitable 
gables. Robins stood about, eying this 
new life on the prairie with curious eyes. 
They presently built nests in the plum 
trees and set up housekeeping. Though 
shy of man, these wild creatures were 


' willing to pioneer with him. 


And the human element in this scene 
felt the same impulse and glamor that 
all nature knew. Young children paired 
off on the way home from school. Miss 
Hosmer, the school teacher, was observed 
in the company of Harry Pratt on several 
gorgeous evenings, when the west was 
piled high with the crimson, purple, and 
amber of sunset-lighted clouds. Wives 
developed the habit of running across 
the fields to points where their husbands 
were engaged in spring plowing or in 
sowing the new crop. It was no wonder 
that the lonely man at the general store 
should feel strange and_ inordinate 


promocings, at first incomprehensible to 
im. 

It seemed as if this vast liberation of 
dynamic forces in soil, air and animal 
creation were charged with unspeakable 
joy. He dwelt at moments in moods of 


(Continued on Page 393) 
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Interesting Women of California 


often we fail in adherence to the 

practical application so _ essen- 
tial to success! Cora L. Williams has 
gained her success on perhaps this very 
principle for success surely she has at- 
tained; the greatest kind of success— 
that of serving others, that of molding 
young manhood and womanhood into 
admirable citizens. 

It is a rare pleasure to have filed away 
in memory’s cabinet precious moments 
spent at the Cora L. Williams Institute. 
Weary with the jargon of new things, 
modernism and confusion one may take 
a breath of harmony, snatch at unselfish 
idealism and gain inspiration from mem- 
ory’s shelves. One will remember the 
tall, stately figure, sweeping rhythmic- 
ally down the halls; one will recall an 
oriental shawl thrown over slim shoul- 
ders, a head of crowned silver—symbol 
of unselfishness—and one will feel a 
peace a dignity and yet sense that finer 
thing, an invitation for confidence in 
kindly eyes that say much. 

That this woman will be the guiding 
star, that she is the guiding star to 
many a young man and woman, that 
many a young man and young woman 


"Totten ideals never fail us though 


grown old may look back thankfully 


to her with love and reverence, is not 
prophesy to be left unfulfilled by time. 
It has been proven. 3 

If Cora L. Williams’ vision seemed 
preposterous to the few who knew of 
it in the years gone by, her goal of at- 
tainment will be even more startling, 
nothing less than giving to human beings 
a new concept of their relation to society, 
a concept to be achieved through a 
change in educational methods. 

Born on the Minnesota prairie, she 
came to Southern Catifornia with her 
family at the age of seven. The oldest 
of seven children—the mystic number— 
living on a farm in what was then al- 
most a desert, she had no easy time in 
acquiring an education. Graduated from 


L. Williams, 


Cora L. AN INSPIRATION 
By “NAGEL” 


high school, she taught for four years 
in a country school, saving her small 
earnings with a vision ahead and finally 
attended college, an unusual thing for 
a girl in those days. 


the Woman Who 
Built a School 
Without an En- 
dowment Fund. 


After graduating from the University 
of California with the class of 1891 
Miss Williams taught mathematics in 
high schools for some years. Returning 
then to the University to take her 
Master’s Degree, she saw the need of 
many students for coaching in her fav- 
orite subject, and plunged into that 


Williams Institute Nestled 


in the Berkeley Hills. 


work, for which she was wonderfully 
talented. Men who studied mathematics 
with Miss Williams thirty years ago 
still recall what a remarkable teacher 
she was. 

In 1906 she was offered an instruc- 
torship in the mathematics faculty at the 


University of California,—the first 
woman to be thus honored. She soon 
discovered, however, that the University 
was not the place to work out her edu- 
cational ideals, and resigned to start 
a school of her own. 

During the next ten years she devoted 
herself to the preparation of young 
students for college, finding time mean- 
while to study and write on scientific 
and educational topics. In 1916 her 
“Creative Involution’” was published. 
It created somewhat of a sensation in 
the philosophical world. In this book 
she declared, and proved by mathematics 
and biology, that Man can progress no 
farther as an individual, that he can 
only reach a higher plane by developing 
the power to work and live in groups. 


Not content with demonstrating her 
theory on paper, Miss Williams in 1917 
founded her Institute for Creative Edu- 


(Continued on Page 380) 
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Colin Campbell Clements, one of the 
best known of the younger American 
dramatists, has returned to the West 
to direct the plays given this winter 
in the Lobero theatre of the Santa Bar- 
bara Community Art Association. 

Mr. Clements is a former student of 
Thomas Wood Stevens of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technolégy and of Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker, formerly 
of Harvard, now of Yale and was for 
sometime stage manager, actor and play- 
reader for Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau 
Theatre. Directly after the war he 
traveled in France, Italy, Greece, Rou- 
mania and Turkey where he made a 
thorough study of the theatres, ancient 
and modern. During the last three 
seasons he has directed over a hundred 
plays including: La Mason Natale, 
Copeau; The Death of Tintagiles, 
Maurice Materlinck; Riders to the 
Sea, Synge; The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire, Yeats; A Night At An Inn, Dun- 
sany; The Book of Job; The Dreamy 
Kid, Eugene O’ Neill ;Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, the first comedy written in Eng- 
lish; The Doctor in Spite of Himself, 
Moliere; Alice-Sit-By The Fire, Bar- 
rie; The Wondership, Leon Cunning- 
ham; Sintram of Skaggerack, Sada 
Cowan; The Cherry Blossom River, a 
Japanese Noh play; The Far-away 
Princess, Sudermann; The Affairs of 
Anatole, Snitzler; The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife, France and several 
of his own plays including The Boy 
Through The Window. 

He is the editor of a number of books 
including Sea Plays which has just been 
published by Small, Maynard of Boston 
and is author of three new books on 


the Appleton list: Wreckage (written 
with Mary Heaton Vorse); Plays for 
a Folding Theatre which includes: 
Pierrot in Paris, The Return of Har- 
lequin, Columbine, Three Lepers of 
Suk-el-Garab, The Siege and Moon 
Tide and Plays for Pagans which in- 
cludes: The Haiduc (a play in four 
scenes which is being produced again 
in Bucharest, Roumania, this winter), 
Spring! (which was recently broadcast- 
ed from Chicago) ; Harlequin, Yesterday 
(first produced by Henrietta Crosman 
and Tom Wise), and Four Who Were 
Blind (which, it is said, Professor Baker 
considers one of the best plays ever 
written in his classes at Harvard). 


Narcissa 


By Gem Harris 


Tie production of “Narcissa” dur- 
ing Jubilee Week marked an 
epoch in the history of women 
composers and added another bit of 
luster to the monument of woman’s 
achievement. It also gave to San Fran- 
cisco’s music-loving public the privilege 
of listening, for the first time, to an 
American grand opera, written and pro- 
duced by an American woman, Mary 
Carr Moore. That San Francisco ap- 
preciated the work of its gifted com- 
poser-conductor was evidenced by the 
sustained interest of the audiences which 
gathered during the week’s nine per- 
formances, tendering their salvos of ap- 
plause to composer and production alike. 

The composition and production of 
“Narcissa” has carried its author into 
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In the Editor’s Brief Case 


the realm of the world’s distinguished 
women. With her quiet but persistent 
hard work together with a great native 
talent, unusual technical skill and the 
needed artistic background, she _ has 
broken down the traditional idea that 
profound operatic composition (and its 
production) belongs preeminently to 
man. | 

““Narcissa”’ depicts one of the most 
dramatic and notable incidents in the 


history. of the early Northwest—the | 


story of Marcus Whitman and his wife 
Narcissa, their bravery, their patriotism 
and at the last, their massacre by the 
Indians. 

The libretto, written by Mrs. 
Moore’s mother, Sarah Pratt Carr, fol- 
lows history closely. The story is well 
told and the drama portrayal markedly 
vivid. While the narrative provides 
little basis for that passionate love mak- 
ing which is the main feature of most 
operas much has been done with the sit- 
uation as it exists. With the unselfish 
devotion between Marcus and Narcissa 
Elijah and Siskadee as the only vehicles 
through which this color may be lent 
to the play, the author has so impregnat- 
ed these parts of the theme with a 
quality of spirituality that one experi- 
ences no sense of loss from a lack in 
expression of a more material passion. 

In her adaptation of original Indian 
melodies which thread the music score, 
Mrs. Moore has shown rare skill. These, 
in the stage atmosphere of Indian legend 
and custom give a most colorful effect, 
the music of them thrilling in their 
freedom and spontaniety of expression. 
The music score, as a whole gives a 
sense of complete satisfaction. 


LO 


Miss Williams--cAn Inspiration 


cation, where, in the past eight years, 


she has proved to the world that children © 


develop far more rapidly in character 
and power and in actual acquired knowl- 
edge under co-operative methods than 
under the existing competitive system. 
Her aim “is to prove that this method 
of education is not only more creative 
and more efficient, but that it is a nec- 
essary preparation for life in our modern 
social system.’’ She hopes some day to 
see it demonstrated in a whole city pub- 
lic school system. 
HE year 1925 has brought wide 
to the work which Miss 
il 


liams is doing. In the Spring she - 


was the one American educator who 
was invited to speak at the New Ideals 
Conference of Education at Oxford, 


(Continued from Page 379) 


England, At the recent Convention of 
the Western Psychological Association, 
one of the features was an address by a 
noted psychologist on the remarkable 
scholarship achievement of the pupils 
at the Williams Institute. Then, too, 
a new edition of “Creative Involution,”’ 
is just off the press and, on account of 
the present widespread interest in Evolu- 
tion, promises to attract even more 


attention than did this first edition. 


This woman, who has, without any 
endowment fund, built up her famous 
demonstration center in such a remark- 
ably short time, is now fifty-nine years 
of age. Although she is not strong 
physically, she is “on the job” twelve 
hours a day. and twelve months a year, 
and also finds time for the things other 


women are interested in. She organized 
and was the first president of the Berk- 
eley Branch of the American Penwomen. 
She has served as chairman on the Com- 
mittee of Entertainment in the Berkeley 
Chamber of Commerce, and has been 
active in the move to make the Univer- 
sity city an art center. The home of the 
Williams Institute, a beautiful Italian 
villa in the north Berkeley hills, has 
been a_ rendezvous for distinguished 
visiting artists, as well as for educators 
and students of social problems. : 
The quality in Miss Williams which 
most impresses the observer is her won- 
derful enthusiasm. And it is that quality 
more than anything else that has carried 
her through numerous discouragements 
and over the many obstacles in her path. 
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Leaves from 
Fashion’s Fall 
Note Book 


Models Shown Courtesy of 


The City of Paris 


An afternoon frock (above) 

of youthful grace adapts black 

crepe Elizabeth with a bustle. 
bow of velvet. 


The sports frock shown (be- 
low) is of the popular two- 
piece type, developed in gray 
and black wool fabric with a 
guimpe of reseda crepe de 

Chine. 


Lucien Lelong 
combines bluet 
: and du _ Barry 
chiffon velvets 
to create this 
exquisite even- 
ing ensemble. 


The brown fox 
collar accentu- 


: ates the beauty 
of color and 
> line. 


aristocratic beauty combines 


natural Josena trimmed with 
lynx at the collar and cuffs. 


New York 
makers send these two dis- 


veloped in black hatter’s plush, 
velvet and satin. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


THE CHARM OF GOOD LITERATURE 


E cannot all have bbout us great pictures, cannot all hear great music, but we can all demand the society of all the 
mighty thinkers of today as well as past ages. We may lose touch with those among whom we live, but we need not 
lose touch with humanity, as it has been in the past and today is being revealed in great literature. 
Those who have never formed the habit of reading, or who have been in the habit of reading ephemeral books, would do 
well to give some of their attention to what the great and wise men have said about reading itself as a source of pleasure. 
| Surely it is a part of wisdom to lay up capital for old age, and the greatest capital is the ability to take delight in noble 
pleasures, and of these, one of the greatest is found in the ability to enjoy fine literature. Books are real companions, and what 
does one need more than companionship? Make the characters which impress you, your friends. You will find great characters 
in literature of today as you will find them in literature of yesterday. There will appear Henry Esmonds and David Copper- 
fields—people who, though they never live in the flesh, may serve as representations of ideals or problems. Make them your 
friends! Go back to your favorites. It will be like making a call on an old friend. The voices will seem truer the oftener they 
are heard, and the hand clasp be more cordial. High thoughts, noble taste, kindly feelings and spiritual aspirations will, if 
they are a part of the youthful life, guarantee a happy old age. Without these, life is almost certain to be lacking of dignity 
and nobility. The greatest books stay with one to the very last. Life is a training, we say and say truly. Training for what? 
The best training for the future of this existence is to create an appreciation for the beauty, power and glory of great 


literature.—THE EDITOR. 


THE NORTH COUNTRY 


‘THERE'S A REGION lying between 
our northern state of Washington 
and our. greatly-written-of California 
which has been but little exploited by 
novelists and story tellers. Anita Petti- 
bone has chosen for her setting the re- 
gion of the lower Columbia, and her 
characters are the folk of this Pacific 
Northwest. 

Ellen Fargo, daintily bred, comes fresh 
from school to enter this rough region of 
Finnish immigrants. Her ways are not 
their ways, and at every turn she runs 
up against suspicion grown of Old World 
superstition and tradition. Yet here she 
finds her lover and her fate. A light 
story, but well told. 


THE BITTER COUNTRY, by Anita 
Pettibone. Doubleday, Page. $2.00 net. 


AMAZING CHARACTERIZATION 


F ONE READS Doctor Ricardo, he 

will always remember Doctor Ricardo. 
So well has William Garrett drawn this 
character in the midst of his excellent 
mystery story, that one will never for- 
get; extraordinarily facinating. An in- 
teresting crime and an interesting de- 
tective to solve it. This sort of story 
is good for brain action; read it—and 
see just how inventive, how creative, 
how active your own brain is. Garrett 
gives his readers, throughout the story, 
the upperhand; he knows too well the 
essentials of a good mystery story. It 
is of an American detective, John Drew, 
in England on a mission to discover some 
papers being used in blackmailing—then 
there is the murder which seems so 
simple—but the more that is discovered 
the harder becomes the plot. The charac- 
ter of Sir Richard Montague is a charm- 
ing one as he accompanies Drew through 
the sleuth’s investigations. 


DOCTOR RICARDO, by William Gar- 
$2.00. 


rett. D. Appleton and Co. 


John F. Forbis in his volume, 


A MAN’S BOOK 


OT A RED-BLOODED man but will 
enjoy this hunting chronicle which 
takes one all over the North American 
Continent. Both wild fowl and big game 
shooting is treated, with the personal 
experiences of the author. It might well 
serve as a text book for the hunter. 
WITH SHOTGUN AND RIFLE IN 
NORTH AMERICAN GAME FIELDS, 
by Captain Beverly W. Robinson. D. 
Appleton & Co. $3.50. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 

NEW TREATISE on the Great 

Enigma. Who wrote the Sonnets? 
Was it Shakespeare? Who wrote the 
plays? Who was Shakespeare? To at- 
tempt to point a way to new light on 
this puzzling question is the purpose of 


Shakespearian Enigma. 

Speaking of the many attempts to cast 
light on the question, the search for docu- 
mentary evidence or otherwise which 
might reveal something more of Shake- 
speare the man, the author says: “There 
is one source however, though not al- 
together unexplored, which is still prom- 
ising to the investigator, and that is 
The Sonnets and some of his poems. 
The Sonnets are so puzzling and enig- 
matical, that it is hard to believe that 
they mean what they pretend to Say. 
No one can read them thoughtfully with- 
out feeling that there is something hid- 
den in their depths, and that he is in- 
vited to find it if he can.” 

Mr. Forbis carefully analyzes The Son- 
nets and his conclusions are interesting 
and ingenious. Whether or not the 
author succeeds in convincing the reader 
that The Sonnets are intended to set 
forth symbolically the great poet’s love 
for wine and his struggle to overcome, 
together with his yielding, is another 
question. 

THE SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA, by 

John F. Forbis. American Library 

Service. $4.50. 


“The 


* A BACKWOODS MUNSCHAUSEN 


[TH RECURRING frequency of late 

there has been mention of that 
unique character, Paul Bunyan. A 
legendary hero, a creation of the story 
tellers of the lumbercamps, Paul Bunyan 
has lived in the sagas of the camps for 
many years. And now that the old time 
lumber-jack is in danger of extinction 
it is fitting that Paul Bunyan should find 
preservation in type; though cold type, 
of course, can never convey the color 
and the flavor of the tales as given on | 
a winter’s night about the roaring stove 
of some Michigan lumber camp. 

In this volume the author has given 
only a portion of the many stories of 
Paul and his famous Blue Ox. The stories 
are big—but then, Paul and all his op- 
erations were big. Listen: “The stove 
in the cook-house in the camp in North 
Dakota was so big it took three acres of 
timber every day to keep the fire goin’ 
in it. One day one of the cooks put 
some bread in the oven and went around 
on the other side to look at it, but it 
was so far around it’s baked and burned 
to a crisp before he could get there. 
And another time one of Sam’s helpers 
got lost between the flour bin and the 
root cellar and would like to of starved 
to death if somebody hadn’t found him.”’ 
And that is really a mild one! 

PAUL BUNYAN, by Esther Shephard. 

Columbia University Press. (Our copy 

gives no price). 


THE SOUTH COUNTRY 


HIS AUTHOR goes almost across the 
continent to find his setting, for 
“Maclvor’s Folly” is laid in the sand 
hills of Carolina. There is conflict and 
mystery, a love story which takes un- 
usual turns. Interesting, not to say 
thrilling, it is a good novel for summer 
reading. 
MACIVOR’S FOLLY, by Hugh Mac- 
Nair Kahler and Donald Grant Her- 
ring. Appleton. $2.00. 
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MORE ABOUT THESE CHARMING 
PEOPLE 


A FAINT atmosphere of Arabian 
Nights up to date ,pervades the fur- 
ther adventures of These Charming Peo- 
ple as set. forth by Michael Arlen in his 
collection of tales “Mayfair,” due, no 
doubt to his delightful practice of telling 
the most fantastic tales in the most 
plausible manner. With his usual clever 
insouciance, Arlen trips his merry way 
through that section of London which he 
has made famous for its follies, foibles, 
fancies, fair women, and brave men; and 
offers to the reader a bewildering array 
of sparkling witticisms, satire, laughter, 
and even a pale tear or two. 

MAYFAIR, Michael Arlen. George H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. eee 
(Reviewed by Djan the Younger 


FROM LITTLE BROWN AND CO. 


ES, from Little Brown and Co. comes 

the notice that Hal G. Evarts, the well- 
known author of western stories, has 
written his latest novel, “Spanish Acres,” 
about a ranch in the Southwest upon 
which an Indian Curse has been laid. 
The story deals with adventure, mystery 
and love, in which the principal charac- 
ters are Stan Hollister, the owner of 
“Spanish Acres,” and Sarah Lee Lang- 
ford, the fair lady to be won. We hope 
our readers will look forward to this 
book with eagerness. Will we review it? 
Of course but we want you to read it also. 


SPANISH ACRES, by Hal G. Evarts, 
Little Brown and 
* 


MUCH PUBLICITY 


WE CAN NOT go to press without 
mentioning THE RED LAMP, espe- 
cially when Doran puts out an en- 
tire pamphlet of publicity on it. We have 
not read the Red Lamp, but it is from the 
pen of a best-seller, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and is reported to be as great a 
thriller as THE BAT. 

THE RED LAMP, Mary Roberts Rine- 

hart. Doran. $2.00. 

* 


MACMILLAN 


E ARE never disappointed in Mac- 

millan books and especially will our 
readers enjoy THIS OLD MAN, by Gert- 
rude Bone. If you would enjoy a book 
that is full of the tranquil beauty of the 
English countryside, read it by all means. 
The story tells of old John Dutton who 
drives the carrier’s cart, and his wife, “a 
motherly, sheltering nature,” and their 
friendship for their new neighbors from 
the city. 

In the background are the gossip at the 
blacksmith’'s forge, the village comedies 
and tragedies, the farmers, the hedger, 
the farrier, the changing seasons, and the 
growing crops. The leisurely manner of 
the tale is beautifully in keeping with 
its subject and its setting. 

THIS OLD MAN, by Gertrude Bone, 

Macmillan. 


ANOTHER FROM MACMILLAN 


HE LITTLE WORLD! No one else 
but! Do you remember PIPERS 
AND A DANCER and the delightful 
little “showman?” If you do you will not 
miss The Little World. It is from Stella 
Benson’s pen and worthy of her. Re- 
member her name—remember her works 
and don’t miss any. . 
THE LITTLE WORLD, by Stella Ben- 
son, Mdcmillan. 


PUT THE KETTLE ON 


OT FOR ALL the cooks in the world 

must mother be called back from 
California. So, when Hannah had de- 
parted Polly “put the kettle on.” Visions 
of delectable dishes danced through her 
head, Peg Wood, next door and insep- 
arable, would help, Peg did, and in spite 
of amusing mishaps and harder work 
than they had bargained for, the girls 
found this new “school of experience” 
more exciting than camp—because it was 
real. Not even when Aunt Garcia 
descended upon them, all pills and stom- 
ach trouble and a woolly dog, was Polly 
daunted. How Aunt Garcia found health 
and the woolly Midge brought his mis- 
tress happiness she thought gone forever, 
makes a delightful story in Mrs. Abbott’s 
best vein. Girl readers will become so 
enchanted with Polly’s culinary successes 
they will want to try out her experiments 
themselves. So the authors have in- 
cluded Polly’s note book. Here she has 
written down the recipes and directions 
as given her and Peg by Mrs. Wood, to- 
gether with important “Do’s” and 
“Dont’s” for cooks in their teens. Girls 
will love it because it gives them the 
chance they’ve always wanted of actu- 
ally doing after her the very actions of 
a favorite heroine. 


POLLY, PUT THE KETTLE ON, by 
Jane Abbott and Henrietta Wilcox 
Penny. J. B. Lippincott. $2.00. 


Your neighbors 


At 


DISTINCT CONTRIBUTION 


RUCE BARTON has given a distinct 

contribution to Christian literatur: 
in his THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS, in 
that it sets forth a literary-business 
man’s conception of Jesus of Nazareth 
arrived at by an original and indepen- 
dent reading and study of the New 
Testament, particularly the four gospels. 
He writes as a business man to business 
men. “Ben Hur” was written by Lew 
Wallace—in answer to agnosticism of 
his time, presented in terms of ro- 
mance. Mr. Barton writes in tense 
business like, salesmanship manner, a 
personal, intimate and original view 
of the foremost character of all history 
in answer to present day indifference, 
which at one time he shared. 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS, by 
Bruce Barton. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
(Reviewed by Rev. E. T. Nesbit). 
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AGAIN E. M, HULL 


GAIN, E. M. HULL! We say this be- 

cause of the latest book from that 
pen—THE SONS OF THE SHEIK! We 
wonder if the readers of the famous 
SHEIK will be disappointed. We won- 
der if Mrs. Hull’s meteoric rise to fame 
by the virtue of the tremendous success 
of THE SHEIK will be greatened by her 
latest book, or if it will go over merely 
because of the previous one, and the 
title. We must not forget the title. She 
writes in the same dashing, lurid style 
and in the picturesque foreign setting of 
the desert sands of Northern Africa. It 
is a sequel, we might say of the Sheik. 
We will be interested to see how our 
readers enjoy it. 


THE SONS OF THE SHEIK, by E. M. 
Hull. $2.00. Small, Maynard and Co. 


TWO APPLETON BOOKS 


WO APPLETON books which have 

come to our desk are THE PYRAMID 
OF LEAD by Bertram Atkey and MAD 
MARRIAGE by George Gibbs. The lat- 
ter should be a best seller because of its 
title if nothing more. But Gibbs knows 
his background so well, that Bohemian- 
ism of an artistic environment that he 
plunges his readers into the contagion 
and the reader follows the character to 
the last with a strange understanding, a 
simple sympathy, an erratic irresponsi- 
bility. Mr. Gibbs portrays a portion of 
life which is little known and by those 
to whom such a life is familiar the book 
would, w® are sure, have a hearty en- 
dorsement. The Pyramid of Lead on the 
other hand is a mystery story of the 
English country side. What could be 
more intriguing than another English 
mystery story and yet we wonder why 
limit good mystery stories to England. 
Prosper Fair is a character you will 


carry with you after you have read THE © 


PYRAMID OF LEAD, and you must read 
and learn of Prosper Fair, it will be an 
education in itself. 
THE PYRAMID OF LEAD, by Bertram 
Atkey. Appleton. $2.00. | 


MAD MARRIAGE, by George Gibbs. ° 


Appleton. $2.00. 
© 


REMEMBER “ADAM AND EVE AND 
PINCH ME”? 


‘THE difference between democracy 
in politics and aristocracy in art is 
evident in the fact that it is much easier 
for the poor clerk to become President 
than to achieve a similarly high position 
in literature. But that it occasionally 
happens is proved by the fact that A. E. 
Coppard, who for more than thirty years 
wandered from one clerical job to an- 
other is now acknowledged to be among 
the foremost writers of short stories in 
England. 

Mr. Coppard writes that he left school 
at the age of nine to begin earning a 
living. Unhappy at whatever he under- 
took, he: nevertheless remained a clerk 
until 1919 when he resolved to abandon 
office life and devote himself to literary 
work. At the end of two years, he was 
able to publish a volume of short stories 
“Adam and Eve and Pinch Me,” that was 
greeted as a masterpiece both in Bng- 
land and America. He then resolved to 
continue in his literary work and pro- 
duced “Hips and Haws,” a book of poems, 
in 1922; “The Black Dog” in 1923 and 
“Fishmonger’s Fiddle” in 1925 which was 
just brought out in this country by Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 
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: Ballad of the Grapes 


GEORGE STERLING 


Sadducees and Pharisees, 
Who harass the divine, 
Now harken with reluctancy 
How Daphne made the wine! 


(I drain a glass of bootleg Scotch, 
For fear my voice may tire. 

I pause ...I drain a larger one, 
Then whang the western lyre.) 


It was in San Francisco town 
Once dedicate to joy, 

Now given up to hypocrites 
And all reform’s annoy. 


Oh! Daphne was as brave a girl 
As ever wore a glove. 

She made her prayer to Bacchus, Pan 
And all the gods of love. 


Now Daphne bought a load of grapes 
With ocean-purple skin; 

She bought some golden muscatel 
And called her lover in. 


And thrice she scoured her bath-tub 
(A needless act, we know) 

With Bon Ami, Dutch Cleanser 
And much Sapolio. 


And thrice she washed her snowy legs, 
At which a faun might kneel, 

With Ivory soap and Colgate soap 
And soap we call Castile. 


Then in the tub they dumped the grapes 
And in the tub she stepped; 

And oh! to see her nudity 
The men of God had wept! 


Not as the grapes of wrath are trod 
Trod she the vintage there, 

Up to her knees in scarlet foam,— 
Unhidden by her hair; 


Rn” rather as when dryads white 

Pace slowly in the dance, 
She proved our old, delicious lies 
certified romance. 


O fumes of Bacchus that betrayed 
The spirit of the grape! 

O unseen incense that arose 
Around that lyric shape! 


A dream she was of pagan days 
Lost now to righteous man, 

When through the vineyards of the Greek 
Rippled the rout of Pan. 


Right gaily up and down she strode 
That treadmill of delight, 

As on her breasts and on her thighs 
The drops lay pink and bright. 


(O Sadducees and Pharisees, 
And had ye seen that dew 

Ye would have longed to sip each drop— 
And no such luck for you!) 


But tired she was as dear she was, 
Before the task was done; 

So children with the close of day 
Weary of even fun. 


Wherefore a little pause from toil 
They did not think amiss. 

Perhaps they had a glass or two, 
And, it may be, a kiss. 


But he had brought a goodly cask, 
Funnel and strainer too, 

And so they filled that goodly cask 
With juice of ruddy hue. 


And in a cool and darksome place 
They set that goodly cask 

And had, perhaps, a glass or two, 
To celebrate the task. 


gt eae months must come and months 


must go 


And men know joy and care, | 
But when that wine goes twelve per cent, 
May you and I be there! 


Seb, 


Walt 


October, 1925. 
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[s Elinor Glyn lacking in mentality, or 
does she think all other people are? 
Her interview given out recently from 
Hollywood, makes one or the other con- 
dition imperatively conclusive. 

* 


ORATIO Winslow tells us that F. P. 
A. a colyumist, insists that human 
nature is trifling and no account. That 
accounts for his output. He thinks he is 
writing down to them. 
* 


With DUE apologies to those who 
think “where we come from” less 
important than “where we are to go 
from here” and those who think vice 
versa, I venture my belief that. “what 
we do while here” is of greater im- 


portance than either. 


PraTamRs know such a lot. They 
tell guch a little,” an author in- 
forms readers. Might this thought, if re- 
vised,. be made applicable to mothers? 
If it read—‘“Mothers know so little. They 
tell such a lot.” 
F ONE COULD choose, which day 
would one sacrifice, if one could make 
the old rhyme come true: 


“Time, you old Gypsy man, 
Will you not stay? 
Put up your caravan, 
Just for a day!” 
* 


N THESE memoir-able days, honest 
confession is good. to ‘be sold,” 
writes Channing Pollock. He adds: “I 
am tired, and I know what makes me 
tired, and if I am a crab or a nervous 
wreck, so are nine out of ten who have 
got anywhere near the top in America.” 
O, I den’t know. There seem to be a 
number up there who know how to make 
life comfortable for themselves and those 
around them. Take Chauncey Depew, 
for instance. He says success and old 
age can be made beautiful, if properly 
met. 
WO WAYS of expressing the same 
4 thought: “E tu Brutus?” “Yea, even 
mine own familiar friend whom I trusted: 
who did also eat of my bread.” 
JIS INSIGHT into the human mind 
and heart is that of a great ob- 
server.” This is high praise from Benet 
to the author Galsworthy, and in a 


measure softens the severity of his state- | 


ment: “His craftsmanship, his style is 
not superlative.” Galsworthy, in his fore- 
word to -“Caravan’’—the assembled tales 
of the author—says: “Those who duti- 
fully confeetion the short story to the 
sacred pattern of the hour may well be- 
come of the company which shakes its 
tambourimes. in hell.” To which many 
present “G@y readers say: “Amen, and 


IR WHGEIAM OSLER’S oft used: “So 
much do, the undone vast” punc- 
tured byeiiis; “Hurry is the Devil,” are 
charac fic of the man who accom- 


plished 8@ much; who “knew what he 
wanted, ‘and got it” and met the sad 
things of life “whistling that he might 
not weep.” 


Odds and Ends 


Conducted by ADA LyNcH 


HE IDENTITY OF “Amber 

Lee,” whose frank self-revelation in 
THE WOMAN I AM (Seltzer) is 
obviously derived from autobiographic 
experience, has been arousing consider- 
able discussion. A certain dentist is 
known to be inducing his more sophisti- 
cated patients to buy the book in order 
that a discussion of it may lighten the 
curious and ingenious means of torture 
which his calling demands, but which his 
tender heart deprecates. The consensus 
out of this informal forum seems to be 
that “Amber Lee” is an_ interesting 
woman whom it would be well, or 


dangerous, (according to the sex of the 


patient) to know. It has been learned 
that “Miss Lee” is now a respected, 
happily married woman who lives in 
Springfield, Mass. 


* * * 


THE CASE FOR THE CENTRAL 
POWERS 


HERE IS STILL existent after 

the World War,” writes Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of 
Stanford University, in discussing ““The 
Case for the Central Powers,” “a myth 
that after all the loss of men and destruc- 
tion of property, America is amazingly 
prosperous. Thousands of men became 
rich during the war, but every one out 
of the rest of us, and the great body of 
the American people are distinctly im- 
poverished, though of course not to the 
extent of any country in Europe.”’ 


Chancellor Jordan goes on further to 
say, that he agrees with the valuable 
book of Count Montgelas in the opinion 
that it was the leaders of nations and 
not the people who were responsible for 
the war, and that the people were only 
guilty in allowing themselves to be léd 
to destruction without adequate ques- 
tion. Dr. Jordan found that in ‘The 
case for the Central Powers,” Mr. 
Montgelas has. carefully investigated 
and justifiably criticized the peace 
treaty of Versailles. 


“The Case for the Central Powers” 
by Count Max Montgelas, which Alfred 
A. Knopf recently published, has been 
given a most cordial reception and has 
been acclaimed a veritable contribution 
to history. 


Art will lend prestige to any move- 
ment. If the movement is deserving, it 
will survive. If undeserving, it will 
fail, leaving art, in either case, more 
vivid, and with added glory. 
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ERTRUDE ATHERTON spent al- 

most a month in a quiet little resort 
before she was discovered! People of 
course were curious, for she was busy 
writing, but none realized that the woman 
who wrote “Black Oxen” was in their 
midst. When by chance it was learned 
the people did their best to fill the days 
remaining with receptions, literary pro- 
grams and teas. No doubt the hotel 
where she stopped will feel justified in 
charging an extra fee for the privilege of 


occupying the room she graced with her 


presence, and those who entertained her 
and had a part in the literary programs 
will have a story to hand down to pos- 


terity! 


IF A THING is right and ought to be 
done, you can do it if you are big 
enough,” is a saying attributed to Melvil 
Dewey, through whose efforts the trav- 
eling library idea was first put into 


effect. 


Through successfully conquering buf- 
fetings one acquires an invincible armor 
that hides all scars of insults, of neglect, 
of jibes, its steel of humor and indiffer- 
ence making it impregnable. 

* « 


A quotation: “He saw Mildred, raised 
his hat and came splashing through the 
mud, with nis coat collar turned up, and 
his cap pulled down.” Query—what did 
he do with the hat? 


EYWOOD Broun’s reference to Amy 
Lowell and St. Peter, brings to mind 
the story told in Edwin Valentine Mitch- 
ell’s “Book Notes,” of the two publishers 
who were met by St. Peter and told to 
wait at the gates till he could learn from 
headquarters if they were eligible. When 
he came back the publishers were gone, 
and so also were the Golden Gates. 
“Book Notes” also, in a scathing re- 
view of Upton Sinclair’s Mammonart, 
gives as subtitle of the article The De- 
cline and Fall of Upton Sinclair, while 
Henry Savage closes a study of Anatole 
France with these pregnant words, “Only 
when the feet are firm on the earth and 
the head is among the clouds is the splen- 
did vision seen. Anatole France had 
heard of it and it haunted him. But he 
never saw it, and that is his tragedy.” 


* *« 


HOW THOMAS DIXON WRITES 


T IS always interesting to learn how 

an author goes about writing a novel. 
Thomas Dixon never begins writing his 
story until the idea of the book becomes 
an obsession. He devotes months to the 
preparation of his material, and does not 
begin to write as long as he can find 
any excuse for delay. When at last he 
finds that he cannot keep his hands off 
paper and pencil—the thing writes itself. 
While writing he works from 15 to 17 
hours a day and does nothing else until 
the first draft is finished. Since, how- 
ever, he had a breakdown from overwork 
at the age of 30, Mr. Dixon has believed 
that he can do more in nine months than 
in twelve. He therefore takes at least 


three months off every year. 
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According to the Sages 


are many—some benign, some 

malignant—but the deities that 
forever are the recipients of scarlet 
many-holed prayer-papers and _ pious 
crumbling punksticks are the gods of 
Luck and Chance. 

In the ancient days, ere red-tasseled 
bandits rode, with bandrols aflutter, 
away from the frowning parapets of 
their desert strongholds, they made 
obeisance and libation before some 


Cy CELESTIAL GODS there 


scowling god of Chance. And, yet, that | 


god rules supreme. But now it is the 
coolie, the slinking gun-fighter, the 
gambler, the rice field toiler who goes 
to worship at the shrine before he sits 
at pie-gow, fan-tan or the lottery. 


Yet an offering at the shrine does not 
insure good luck. Fook Lee had made 
generous offerings before the gods a 
hundred times. And he had had no 
luck. It was for his losses at lottery that 
his wife, known in Chinese euphony as 
Lin Ping, had become the Simon Le- 
gree in the Fook Lee household and 
merchandise establishment. 


She was wielding her bony knuckles 
expertly upon the hairless pate of her 
errant spouse. 

Fook Lee could not escape the inevit- 
able, daily lambasting. Neither did he 
attempt it. 

‘“Turtle’s egg!” she shrieked, her eyes 
gleaming like St. Elmo’s fire, her words 
coming like the wrathful waters of a 
Yangtse cataract. “Every cent of which 
you gain possesion goes for lottery 
tickets.” | 

“Yes, Flower of Ming!” agreed 
Fook Lee, receiving a box on the ear. 

“Slime of a slug!” she added, with 
another cuff. 

“Exquisite Scent of Morning,” he 
persisted, beginning a mock whimper, 
in hopes that she might stay her trounc- 
ing. “Never again shall I play... .” 

“Teller of lies! Spawn of a cormor- 
ant! Stink of a camel! Have I not 
heard that resolve before ?” 

“Yes, Reincarnation of all Beauty.” 

And thus it went on; while Fook 
Lee, fat, heavy-lidded, flat-nosed, blub- 
bered and groveled ludicrously before 
his skinny spouse who was his direct 
contrast, being cadaverous and mummy- 
like that she seemed ready for her 
sarcophagus. 

Fook Lee peeped up timorously a few 
moments. later and muttered as_ he 
watched her form, clad in a yee shon 
blouse and straight-lined trousers of 
black satin, vanish into their living 
apartments. 

“Sister of a snipe! Her face is like 
honey, but she waddles like a duck. 


By H. James HANsoNn 


May an evil spirit deposit cowitch in 
her bed.” 

With that his smarts ceased imme- 
diately for he was rotund as a melon 
seed and was good-natured, and once 
more his face radiated smiles and 
he presided over the situation from be- 
hind his teakwood desk. 


The dusty clock jangled eight times, 
which betokened that the time for the 
lottery drawing was near. The habitues 
—scions of whatnot from the swollen 
tentacles of the Middle Kingdom— 
stopped their bovine meditations and 
snoozing to mutter a few words, cryptic 
and sibilant, wearing the while looks of 
expectancy and anticipation. 

Two faces, black as the night itself, 
except for white teeth, were seen at the 
steamy window. A moment later the 
door opened, admitting, with a gust of 
chilly air, two gentlemen of swart color. 
Fook Lee sold lottery tickets on com- 
mission. 

“Mah goodness, Mistah Lee,” ex- 
claimed one familiarly, “you suah has 
got it smoky in heah!”’ ae 

“Man, you tell’m,” added his com- 
panion. 

A silence fell. Then— 


“Is you got de drawin’ yet ?” 


He Was Not In Luck 


“He no come yet,” said Fook Lee. 
“Bimeby. One minute.” 


Just then the sounds of shuffling, felt- 
clad feet were heard outside, slant eyes 
and high cheek-bones appeared at the 
door, then in stepped a Chinaman who 
deposited a bundle of hieroglyphic- 
marked papers in front of Fook Lee. 
The papers were the result of the draw- 
ing. “Tim Loy. Night Time,” was the 
inscription in English, red print upon 
the papers. 

The men of color compared their 
tickets with the drawing. A crow of 
elation came from one of them. 

“Man, look’y here! A eight-spot! I 
got ’em again. De second time in two 
days. Hot damn! a hund’ed and fo’teen 
dollahs. Come to me baby. Hot damn!” 


Fook Lee drew in his breath through 
tightly compressed lips and spat a string 
of full-Aavored coolie curses anent the 
negroe’s luck. Why should they, mere 
bums, be accorded such good fortune 
when honest working men and gamblers 
had to be content with less? He sniffed 
as he heard it again, when the darkies 
departed through the door. 

“Hot damn! Man, from now on we 
eats foo yung har, chow min an’ chow 
yuk. No mo’ nodles and po’k.” 


Then the excitement of it all died 
away and the atmosphere of the dinky 
store regained its former tranquility. 
Everything went on with accustomed 
usualness. 


But the more Fook Lee pondered 
over the darkies’ luck, the more he was 
inclined to play once again. But there 
was Lin Ping, his lawfully purchased 
wife. May her descent into hell be 
greased with tallow from her own bones! 
His inner urge won over and usurped 
Lin Ping’s wrath. Selecting a blank 
ticket he grasped an ink-brush, holding 
it vertically while he wrote upon the 
margin, the date, the house mark, his 
name and the price of the ticket. Ten 
of the characters were yet to be marked 
out; but which of these he was un- 
decided. Ere he chose any of them he 
must first consult the joss. 


Suddenly he ducked involuntarily 
and cast a querulous eye toward the 
back rooms where he heard the shrill 
tones of Lin Ping who was in confiden- 
tial confab with her sister. Her. raucous, 
baroque chatter attacked the air atro- 
ciously. Upon assurance that it boded 
no harm for him, Fook Lee listened in 
amusement. As the voice rose in dis- 
cordant volume, an asinine grin over- 
spread his face. Thrusting an ink-pad 
before him he picked up his brush-pen 
and marked idly down the ideograph, 


Sak. 
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“Woman.” 


K 


A chuckle escaped his thick, kindly 
lips as he lent an ear to the conversa- 
tion. Their speech had ceased to be 
ordinary; now it was high-pitched, like 
a yue kim. No, it was not from Lao 
Tze or Menicus or the analects of Kong 
the teacher that they spoke. A family 
disagreement was in progress. 

“It was ever thus,” mused Fook Lee, 
as the scrabble of tongues grew more dis- 
cordant. “The sages were’ great and 
wise. They knew well whereof they 
spoke.” 

To the picture-sign he added another 
one of its kind: 


KK 


When the two characters were placed, 
one above the other, it was not read 
“Two Women;” it meant “Quarrel.” 

“‘Ah-e-e-e! Aye, the sages were right. 
Hi-e-e-e! They were wise. Two women 
signifies ‘Quarrel.’ Thus is the saying 
that ‘two women can not live in the 
same house without quarreling.’ ” 

The voices became stilled for a mo- 
ment, then a new tone was heard. The 
newcomer was the steatopygous chattel 
of Kwong Sam, the keeper of the pie- 
gow house. 

Despite the fact that Fook Lee had 
lost scores of dollars over Kwong 
Sam’s pie-gow table, and whom he 
hated with the vehemence of a mon- 
goose toward a rat, an uncontrollable 
snicker bubbled from between his teeth 
and his sides shook with halcyon laugh- 
ter. He had the seeming of a huge 
obese goldfish. Then he added another 
character to that which he had already 
written, and assembled them in th 
form of a triangle: 


K 
KK 


“What is the natural result when 
three women get together?” he asked 
himself. Again he chuckled. “Certainly 
the sages knew. Indeed, they were 
learned. Three women together can 
mean but one thing. Thus we read it as 
‘G ossip.’ 

O ABSORBED was he in his 

mockery and buffoonery, while ad- 
dressing an imaginary audience that he 
had not noticed the lull in the feminine 
conversation, nor the fact that Lin Ping 
stood beside him. He poised his brush 
to continue his lampoonery, but a gimlet- 
like voice pricked him into torturing 
consciousness. 

“Hi-e-e-e! Kernel of a rotten li chee 
nut! You have disgraced me. Is it not 
enough that our coffers are barren on 


account of your gambling that you must 
make me a fool? And my sister whom I 
love so dearly! And the wife of Kwong 
Sam as well!” 

Under the stinging lash of her words 
Fook Lee cringed and hung his head 
like a weeping willow on a yuan chi 
plate. He was unable to speak for 
sheepishness. 

" “Yes, the sages were right, and were 
great teachers. So am I a teacher. But 
I shall teach you the difference betwixt 
philosophy and foolishness.” 

Her knuckles connected with Fook 
Lee’s perspiring bald crown. 

“Three for your insult to your wife. 
The same amount for my sister. And 
the same for the wife of Kwong Sam. 
And yet another shall you have for good 
measure.” 


He Walked Down the Street 


Each time the osseous knuckles were © 


poised and descended Fook Lee ducked 
quickly to lessen the strength of the 
blows. Why should he try to escape, he 
argued, when a subsequent beating would 
be worse, | 

They were interrupted by the en- 
trance of a youth who addressed Fook 
Lee hurriedly. 

“Yee Lee demands his tickets, for it 
it near time for the drawing. Quick, 
give them to me!”’ 

Sensing the warlike atmosphere of the 
place and, knowing lin Ping’s disposi- 
tion, he made haste to leave. With the 
tickets in his hand he departed, his shins 
smarting from a sharp kick of the shoe 
of Lin Ping. And in the excitement of 
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it all Fook Lee, too, made his escape. 
He picked his way slowly and painfully 
along the street till he won to the com- 
forting portals of the Chinese Uplift 
Society, where he sought solace and 
surcease in the Opalescent Smoke. 
“First-chop opium,” he instructed— 
“the best. I need it to sooth my throb- 
ing head and bones. For I have been 
cursed ever since the first cycle of my 


life.” 


He threw himself down upon a rude 


‘bed and prepared his smoke, while 


struggling with an excess of inward 
emotions. He watched the tiny globule 
at the end of the yen hok, which he 
deftly twirled while moulding the pill 
to perfectness, and the glossamer-blue 
wisp of smoke ascending from it. 


He thrust it into the flat bowl of his 
pipe and sucked noisily, filling his lungs 
at each puff of the dream smoke. And 
such a pipe!—one that was carved with 
slumbering dragons and monkeys— 

Ah! from it was born an idea. He 
would end it all. Why should he live 
to endure naught but pain and torture? 
He would die. He rose to his feet to 


seek out an apothecary who knew all of 


exotic poisons. —Then— 
A knock came at the door. 
“Fook Lee,” said a voice. “A word 


with you.” | 

“What do you wish?” queried Fook 
Lee, wearily, opening the door. 

“I come from Lin Ping,” said the 
fellow. “She seeks a word with you.” 

“Never again shall she see me,” 
afirmed Fook Lee. “For soon I return 
to the Middle Kingdom.”’ 

“Hi-e-e-e!”’ ejaculated the other, 
looking askance, and went on 
enigmatically. “Are you one to desert 
your wife because you have come sud- 


denly into possession of money? Why, 


she is now at home preparing a banquet 
in your honor, from the finest selections 
of Jackson Street.” 
““Money—banquet ?” echoed Fook Lee, 
puzzled. 
“What! Have you not heard?” 
Fook Lee shook his head dissent. 
“The gods of luck have smiled upon 
you. For this day have you won lucre 


‘to the extent of two thousand dollars in 


the lottery. A ten-spot! It is the talk 
of the town.” 

Fook Lee’s hands went to his head 
which felt feverish. . 

“Ah-h-h-h!”’ he sighed. “Never be- 
fore has opium affected me like this. It 
should soothe—not taunt. Away, fool! 
You pollute my brain. I have played 
no ticket.” | 

He cuffed the fellow aside and made 
his way to the street. Resolving anew 
to die, he wandered ‘about aimlessly in 
search of a method’ With which to finish 
himself. 
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He was beset upon from all sides by 
congratulations. Like an insane person 
he fought them off, like he were driving 
away a horde of Chinese devils. 

Exhausted and out of breath he 
burst into the Hang Far Low Eating 
Pavilion and sank. dejectedly into a 
chair. He called to Leung On Kee, his 
bosom friend. 

“Tllustrious comrade—” began Fook 
Lee, with a mighty effort. | 

“Wine of life,” returned Leung On 
Kee. “It is most noble to be a brother 
to one upon whom Heaven has smiled.” 

Fook Lee hung his head again. Even 
Leung On Kee saw fit to thrust un- 
kindly. 

“Cease, comrade,” pleaded Fook Lee. 
“Tell me, am I a fool—a something— 
upon which everybody must cast jibes? 
Or has Lin Ping seen fit to compound 
an evil that has set me amuck?’”’ 

“Neither,” replied Leung On Kee. 
“Is it true that you have not heard of 
your good fortune?” 

Then Leung On Kee: poured out.a 
strange tale into the ears of Fook Lee. 
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To corroborate his words, Lin Ping 
herself appeared upon the scene. 

Fook Lee ducked his head habitually, 
as her hands went up. But there was no 
menace in her grasp. Instead there was 
an embrace coupled with honied words. 
She beamed upon him foolishly. 

“Thrice-blessed son of an empress! 
I have been nigh frantic for fear harm 
had befallen you, -which would have 
made me sick unto death. Besides I 
need some new clothes and jade and 


hair ornaments.” 


Fook Lee only muttered an_in- 
articulate demand anent the _ lottery 
ticket. How was that to be explained? 
* “T have it now,” said Lin Ping— 
“just as it came from the lottery com- 
pany.” 

Sure enough, the ticket bore Fook 
Lee’s signature in his own unmistakable 
method of sign-writing. 

But the spots? And how came the 
ticket into the office of the lottery com- 
pany? Suddenly the truth dawned upon 
him. 

It was the same ticket he had been 


To D: ET. 


More than all else you are of the day, 
One with the night—and oh, when it is morn 
You are of the blue lark and the way 
That leads. me down among the yellow corn. 


More than all else you are of the room 
That shelters pinks and lilacs’ standing frail 
And slim against the autumn gloom 
Of a window-place. . 


Scattering of stars across the sky, 
: There is a moon above the garden seat— 
* So surely as the great winds passing by 
You are of the dark loam at my feet. 


S. Bert Cooksley. 


. Now there is a pale 
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preparing for the lottery when he had 
tarried to make merry over Lin Ping, 
her sister, and the fat wife of Kwong 
Sam. He remembered now that he had 
had the ink-brush poised directly over 
the ticket. He remembered, too, that 
Lin Ping had given him ten smart 
cracks over the skull. And with each 
whack he had ducked his frame. By a 
strange whim of the gods he had marked 
out the very numbers that were destined 
to come. The youth had brought the 
ticket to the offices of the lottery com- 
pany. It had not been necessary to make 
a duplicate ticket; for Fook Lee was an 
honest agent, and it was the custom for 
agents to make but one ticket. The re- 
sult was fabulous. A ten-spot! 

Fook Lee blinked once then again 
at the paper in his hand. Great beads 
of perspiration oozed out on his fore- 
head and his mouth pursed, permitting 
an escapement of breath. 

““Hi-e-e-e!” he exploded, as followed 
by Lin Ping, he shuffled out of the 
door to place an offering at the shrine 
of the god of Luck— 

“Damn hot!” 


| 
| 
| 
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THE MERMAID 


‘T° HE sea at evening chanteth 
low and cool, 

Crooning the same words over like 
a spell 

To charm a mermaid in a mossy 


pool, 

Falling asleep in a haliotus shell, 

While jewels from a drowned mer- 
chants hands 

The white waves bring, and ja- 
cinths red and fair, 

Pale coral carved, and jade from 
far off lands, 

And moonlight pearls to tangle in 
her hair. 

Sweet dreams she has of diving 
deep and far 

To coral forests hid beneath the 
waves, 

Where serpents and huge finny 
monsters are, 

And giant squid dwell in the rocky 
caves, 

Then to come puffing up above the 


sea 
And in a man-o-war ride gloriously. 
Beulah May. 


THE VEST POCKET 


THREE BOOKS OF REAL 
MERIT 


BOOK-KEEPER 


A simple and _ concise 
method of Practical 
book-keeping with in- 
structions for the cor- 
rect keeping of books of 
account. How to take 
off a trial balance sheet 
and finally close and 
balance accounts. 160 
pages, artistic leather- 
ette. Price $1:00 post- 
paid. 


The Real Estate 
Educator 


The New Edition contains the Federal Farm 
Loan System, How to Appraise Property, 
How to Advertise Real Estate, How to SELL 
REAL ESTATE, The Torrens System, 
Available U. S. Lands for Homesteads, The 


A. . C’s of Realty and other useful In- 
formation. 
208 Pages Cloth $2.00 Postpaid 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This excellent work just published contains 
the kind of information most people want. 
You can know the law—what to do—what 
to avoid. It is a daily guide—a manual of 
‘reference for the business man—the law stu- 
dent—the justice of the peace—the notary 
public—the farmer—the clergyman — the 
merchant—the banker—the doctor. 360 

=e — on bible paper. Cloth $1.50. 

paid. 


Overland Monthly and 
Out West Magazine 


Aline Barrett Greenwood 


Monthly Reviews 


San Francisco Series opens...... Oct. ist 
Oakland Series Opens Oct. 9th 
Berkeley Series Opens.............. Oct. 9th 
LECTURE ALSO IN 

Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San Jose, 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Sacramento, 
Santa Rosa, Hanford,’ Stockton, 
Fresno, Merced, Chico. 


Miss Greenwood will make an ex- 
tensive tour of the North- 
west in the Spring. 


Vivid Delightful Discussions 
Clarifying Interpretations 


of 
World Events 
Books and 
Their Authors 
Music and 
New Plays 
Further particulars — Alice Seckels, 
Manager—Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco 


. 


LTALOUETTE 
cA Magazine of Verse 
POETRY REVIEW COMMENT 
Six issues One Dollar 
Twenty-five cents per copy. 


C.A.A. PARKER AND 
52 Stone Street 


Cliftondale, Essex County, Mass, 
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“My heart leaps up when I behold 


A rainbow 


So wrote Wordsworth and thereby put into im- 
mortal words the feeling for beauty which lies in 
the hearts of thousands. | 

In the daily life of every one of us little stories 
abound which you and you and you would like to 
tell. A row of funny old shoes in a bootmaker’s 
window—what miles of misery or adventure have 
they traveled? A woman’s light, carefree laugh 
tinkling above the splash of a fountain—what fate 
awaits her? The odd collection of faces: on a trol- 
ley car—where are they bound? 

These are the very things which amuse, delight 
and touch you in the stories you read. What 
would we give to tell in words all that we see and 
feel, to write in moving words the stories in our 
lives! The stories which editors are hungrily 
awaiting. | | 

To teach the method and principle of narrative 
to those ambitious to write is the aim of the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship. Our course is prepared 
by successful authors, editors and educators for 
your study at home. The policies of the Institute 
are sipervised by such distinguished literary men 
as Frederick Palmer, author and educator; Clayton 


Ham Itcn, successful New York playwright, writer Name 
of fi .icn and editor of many plays; Brian Hooker, 
auth r, playwright, poet, formerly of the faculty of Address | } 
Yale and Columbia Universities; Frederic Tabor All correspondence strictly confidential 
Cooper, author and educator; and Russell Double- 


in the sky”’ 


day, a member of the great publishing house of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Famous writers of other days had to try and 
fail and try again—until they had worked out 
methods of their own. But if you have imagina- 
tion, we can train it for you. We can show you 
how to create successful, salable manuscripts. 
Many Palmer-trained writers are fast making a 
place for themselves in modern literature. 

Because the Institute cannot do the impossible 
—make an author of anyone regardless of his edu- 
cation or quality of mind—we invite you to take 
our creative test. That will determine your possi- 
bilities. For full information, sign and send the 
coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Blidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, full 


information about your home-study course of train- 
ing in Short Story Writing. 


1 
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POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 

FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 

Shows increase business 
the use of Diret Mail 60 
full of vital business facts and figures. ho 


where 4d how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered. 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
299 POLK BUILDING a 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 


A REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT 


is often the best thing a writer 
has done. It was written for 
the sheer joy of writing. But 
it was too individual too dif- 
ferent—too good—to please 
average readers. The Dum- 
book has no average readers. 
It is not afraid of ideas; of dif- 
ference, of individuality. 
Therefore it has published re- 
jected manuscripts, and will 
publish more. It may even be- 
come known as “The Magazine 
of REJECTED MANVU- 
SCRIPTS.” But it will not be 
“average.” 

So—if you are weary of “aver- 
age’—tired of drifting on the 
sea of uniformity; if you want 
to sail new waters and glimpse 
new shores—-take passage on 
The Dumbook. A year’s voy- 
age costs only $1.50. BUT 
DON’T COME IF YOU’RE 
AFRAID OF THE WAVES. 


THE DUMBOOK 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Beautiful Complexion 


IN 15 DAYS 
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Water 


(Continued from Page 373) 


which he had passed, struck him with 
the naked blade of truth—‘“I’m going!” 
Turning to face his idol, he dragged 
back his tongue from his teeth and 
rasped : 

“Did they kill people for you?” 

The red eye winked at him. 

“Drown ‘em?” 

The red mouth smirked at him. 

“Can’t drown me.” if 

Over the sky swung black, brooding 
clouds, completely obliterating all living 
color, toning the very air with a ghastly 
grey. He looked toward his feet; in 
the west one nft in the clouds shone 
as a pillar of living gold. Far distant, 
very far, he heard a clap of thunder; 
then, amazed, he watched the dingy 
color of his body change to shimmering 
white as he listened for— 

Drums! He was a child again, being 
carried feet-foremost. The white drap- 
eries of his body outlined the contours 
of his legs. Between and beyond his feet 
he saw a brazen god weltering in the 
reflected fires of the pit, its great bull- 


face smirking with red and black gold. 


The smoke of incense and the smell of 
burning flesh tortured his nostrils; the 
roll of drums and the shrill of flageolets 
maddened his ears; the glow of Moloch, 
with hot hands cupped to receive him, 
burned his eyes—Grey Terror tightened 
the leather binding of his throat— 

Water! Just a little water! 

The Master-Jeweler broke down the 
remnant of His worthless Pearl. Its 
seed, a hard, white diamond, pitifully 
small, pitifully weak, yet infinitely more 
priceless than the gem from which it 
came, flashed back His Own Glory: 

Water! Above the boom of thunder 
and the crash of lightning he heard the 
roar of water! Water in grey and silver 
sheets trembled across the sky, in surging 
whirlpools it howled around him, pulled 
at him, sucked at his very face. His 
wasted hands groped for the idol which 
had claimed him last, but water forced 
them back.—From the cavernous depths 
of his eye-sockets, his hard, white soul, 
pitifully small, pitifully weak, yet in- 


finitely more precious than the life from 


which it came, flashed back the anger of 
the sky. Breaking his tongue back from 
his teeth, he muttered into the very peak 
of the storm: 

“Here’s looking at You,” and buried 
his face in the stream. 

The water closed over him. 


The kindest friend is the friend who 
succeeds in keeping to himself the full 


measure of his impatience with the 


stumbling steps of the blunderer in the | 


complexities of life. 
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In 15 Minutes I Will 
Give You the Secret 
of a Perfect Memory 


{ Guarantee to Increase Your 
Memory 100 per cent 
In 10 Days 


Not by any abstract, tiresome, difficult-to- 
master method; not by the old system of 
association of ideas or thoughts. Not 
hard study, rotation exercises or repetition 
of words or sounds. It is 
not a book. There is 
nothing to study—noth- 
ing to repeat. It is by 
far the newest, best, 
simplest method ever de- 
vised. I will give you a 
memory in one week’s 
time that will surprise 
you. In one month things 
that occurred 30 days ago 
will be as fresh and clear 
in your mind as if they 
happened yesterday. 


My Secret for 
30 Years 


I have given my secret 

to thousands. I have used 

: it myself for more than 

30 years. It enabled me 

GEO. J. SPINNERto rise to my present po- 

Author and sition as an educator in. 

Educator professional and scientific 

circles ; it gave me a good 

vocabulary, developed my powers of percep- 

tion and analysis and fitted me to write on a 
hundred subjects. 


Command Success 


My VI-FLECT method of memory-building 
is for those who are ambitious to improve 
their business, professional, social or finan- 
cial condition. VI-FLECT will develop your 
brain-power—your ability—lift you out of 
the rut; you will no longer stumble, mumble, 
nor grope for words with which to express 
yourself. You will be surprised how easily 
you can remember names, faces, dates, fig- 
ures, appointments, duties, etc. It will en- 
hance your importance as an employer, your 
value as a manager or employee, increase 
your worth, your ability, expertness, raise 
your salary, help you in business, profes- 
sionally, socially, politically—in every way. 


Learn My Secret 


I prefer to place my secret within the easy 
reach of everyone. Therefore, the price I am 
going to ask for VI-FLECT—my wonderful 
method of memory-building, which I have 
developed and perfected during my 30 years 


ob _— study and application is ONLY 


Let nothing stand between you and a suc- 
cessful, happy, prosperous future! If it is 
not convenient to enclose the money, or if 
you prefer, I will mail your copy of VI- 
FLECT and you can hand the small amount 
to your postman when he delivers the pack- 
age. The important thing is—-SEND NOW! 


COUPON 


Geo. J. Spinner, 
416 S. Dearborn St., MB-739 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dear sir: Please send me my copy of VI- 
FLECT for which I enclose $5.00. I will try 
your VI-FLECT method of memory-building 
for 10 days, and if it does not increase my 
memory 100% I am to return it and you are 
to “ve me my money back without argu- 
men 
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~ A House Divided 


(Continued from Page 378) 


utter bliss. And yet it was the bliss 
that has in it the bitterness of melan- 
choly. He knew a yearning, half joyous, 


-half sad. He felt a oneness with this new 


life. It was as if he had been partly 
blind until this spring to the beauty 
of nature and the sublimity of crea- 
tion... 

There came an evening in early May 
when Clarissa and David sat together 
on the back step of the general store 
looking out into the emerald reaches of 
the prairie as a saffron sunset slowly 
faded and the blue-black of a velvet 
night stole down upon the world. Cattle 
lowed on distant farms. A single dog 
barked from a _remoter homestead. 
There was the subdued commotion of 
hens mothering broods of young chickens 
beneath their wings. Long sighs of 
evening wind swept the springing grain. 
But all seemed a part of the intentge 


silence. 


Clarissa in her blue wool dress and 
her rose-colored collar, was busy on a 
bit of embroidery. David, his broad hat 
swinging between his knees, gazed off 
along the looming and somber prairie. 


“See that cloud, Clarissa,” he said. 
“It’s like a ship on fire.” The words 
themselves were an indication of the 
change that was going on within him. 

“Yes,”’ said Clarissa simply. 

“T didn’t use to pay much attention 
to sunsets,’ said David. “I was. too 
busy.” 

He had never said so much about his 
past before. It suddenly dawned upon 
him that he was on dangerous ground. 
Mrs. Beals continued to embroider. He 
looked at her closely. 

Her face, with its peach-blow com- 
plexion was turned away, but he could 
observe her regular profile, the firm 
mouth and chin, the generous brow. She 
seemed like some wonderful flower, in 
full bloom, radiant, alluring,—easily 
possessed. He reached over and took 
both her hands in his. The act was 
without premeditation. She uttered a 
slight cry and looked at him with wide 
eyes. But she did not draw her hands 


away. Impelled by that same impulse 


which had at first prompted him, David 
suddenly caught her to him, and their 
lips met. 

Gradually it dawned ‘upon David 
Brock that life had again suddenly taken 
him up and carried him whither it listed. 
He saw, as in a flash of sinister light, 
the possibilities of his act. What now 
should be his next move? He found 
Clarissa tremulous,—could it be she 
loved him? 

“Clarissa,” he said after a time. “I 
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MY TOWER IN DESMOND 


NEW FICTION 


CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER....__.............- H. G. Wells 


No one but H. G. Wells could have created 
Christina Alberta’s father, wistful little Mr. 
Preemby, who had “married into laundering” but 
escaped from his tubs to discover he was really 
Sargon, King of Sumeria, returned to earth to bring 
again the golden days of his great reign..................-- $2.50 


THE VIRTUOUS HUSBAND 


Freeman Tilden 


A story full of incident and humor and real ideas 
about the people we meet everyday. Written by 
the author of “Mr. Powe.” 


THE DEATH OF A MILLIONAIRE.....G. D. H. and M. Cole 


A plot with a difference—the murderer and his 
victim are apparently the same person. Also, the 
reader’s sympathy is strongly engaged on the side 
of the chief lawbreaker...... 


S. R. Lysaght 


Adventure and beauty are here combined in this 
story of English and Irish life. More exciting is 
the participation in the Boer War, the Gallipoli 
campaign and the Easter Rebellion............ 


$2.50 


For sale at all bookstores 


or from 


The Macmillan Company 


350 Mission Street — 
San Francisco - California 


Kodak Finishing Done for the 
Amateur Photographer 
or Camera Man 


Films Developed, 3c roll Prints 2c each 
QUICK SERVICE 
JOHNSON STUDIO 

Brownsville 


» Tenn. 


don’t need to say it. You know—lI 
love you.” And at the words he felt 
the solid earth sinking beneath his feet. 


(Continued next month) 


Make Money in 
Photography! 


G. ; We train you quickly at home. 
No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before. Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 
else like it. Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 
International Studies, Inc. 
Dept. L-557 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Lovely Pictures 
Plays to Act 
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Home in the Desert 


(Continued from Page 377) 


And one day, utterly weary of the 
burden of existence, he ended his life. 

The man who lived on the farm, Mr. 
Nadauld, told us of his tragic end. 

All the night before Carlo had spent 
at the cross roads, howling as never be- 
fore, so that at last ‘Mr. Nadauld, 
driven to desperation, took his gun and 
went to shoot the dog, feeling that it 
would be the happiest end for him. 

But when he saw Carlo in the moon- 
light, lying prone in the road, now lift- 
_ing his head for a lonely howl, now lay- 
ing it down on his paws as if resigning 
himself to his great sorrow, he returned 
home, saying that he could not kill him 
if he howled there day and night for a 
year. 

He watched the dog the next morning, 
as he wandered restlessly to and fro, 
now running toward town where we 
lived who loved him. We would praise 
him for coming, and beg him to stay with 
us. Now returning to the farm where 
he had spent so many happy days, and 
wandering over the broad acres, with 
his nose close to the ground, as if follow- 
ing some scent that led him astray. 


HAPPY CHILDREN 


CHEERFUL HOMES 


Fairy Tales 

Stories of Real Life 
Poems and Rhymes 
History and Biography Puzzles and Riddles 


A sample copy for 35c 


A Child’s Garden Press 


356 PACIFIC BUILDING 
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Entertaining— 
Inspirational— year. 
Instructive— today for 
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Shortly before the noon hour he 
seemed to reach some decision, for he 
lay for a long time apparently at rest. 
Rising at last he made his way slowly 
toward the rail road track that stretched 
its shining steel rails some quarter of a 
mile away. 

Driven by a curious impulse Mr. 
Nadauld followed, calling often to the 
dog who seemed to have suddenly grown 
deaf. 

Slowly Carlo proceeded on his way. 
He paused in the road before the track, 
looking far and near, as if searching the 
landscape a last time for the beloved 
figure lost to his sight for many weary 
months. 

Again and again his gaze swept in 
every direction. Then he walked on the 
track and stood there as the roar of the 
train sounded in the distance. 

Motionless, head up, eyes watching 
the oncoming train, he waited for the 
end. A swift rush of passing engine and 
all was over. 


Mr. Nadauld buried him where he 


‘lay, and came to tell us of the tragic 
end. 


So Carlo died, loyal to the master he 


had loved and lost, preferring death to 


an existence that must be spent without 
him. 


Specializes In 


For 43 years S. W. Straus & Co. has success- © 
fully specialized in the production of safe | 
securities. Investors interested in real safety, 
plus a good interest rate, have shown their 
approval of this policy of safety by purchas- | 
ing Straus Bonds in increasing amounts every - 
You, too, can solve the problem of | 
_ safety by investigating these bonds. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
(C) 1925, by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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With the removal of our family from 
the farm to town this simple narrative 
may well be brought to a close. 


Pioneer days were over, the brave 
men and women had conquered the 
desert and made it subservient to the 
needs of the human race. 


Some slipped early over the Great 
Divide, as did father, others lived to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor, I am 
happy to say that mother was among 
these. She remained with us for many 


years, passing away recently. 


On her seventy-fifth birthday, shortly 
before her death, I said to her: “Tell 
me, mother, has it been werth while? 
Are you grateful to the Creator for the 
gift of existence ?”’ ay 

Her reply came quickly: “I have 
found life richly satisfactory, and I 
should have chosen to live had I known 
all that the years held in store for me.” 

She was silent and thoughtful for a 
long moment, then continued: 

“Out of full heart I can say, ‘God be 
thanked, whatever may come, I have 
lived and worked with women and 
men.’ ”’ 

From splendid yesterday the. pioneers 
of our nation call in a mighty voice: 

“Carry on!” 


The End 
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The Poet’s Scroll | 


The Scroll is an open and avowed 
enemy of free verse. 


The Scroll will recognize merit 
wherever found, re- 
gardless of the author’s 
reputation or lack of it. 


The Scroft is 4 forty-page magazine 
of ry and poetics 

and published in the 
im@terest of rhythmic 


poetry. 
The Scroll stands for that which 
is clean thought, 


artistic in form and 
poetic in expression. 


The Scroll ‘*ponsoring an Asso- 


ion of Scribes and 
ers of Rhythmic 
Poetry. 


The Scroll de sires your acquain- 
mce, asks for your 
BEanuscripts and 
s@licits your subscrip- 


Copy 25 Cents 
Annual Bubscription $3 
E. A, ‘Townsend, editor, 


Qklahoma 


LEG TROUBLES 


| . Write for Booklet C. 
Corligé. ‘Limb Specialty Co. 


Tremont St., 


‘Sufferers from varicose veins, 


ulcers the leg, swollen limbs, 
leg c § and weak ankles will 

‘Corliss Laced Stocking 
the est, coolest, cheapest 
and be pport made. 

It contgins no rubber, and is 
washa +. adjustable, sanitary 
and.co irtable to wear 

of sufferers who 
are wéaling our stocking give it 
inlim it; for the benefits 


‘BOSTON, MASS. 
FIRST AID TO BEAUTY 
AND CHARM 
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ing medical man of the period. Among 
other achievements, he founded the St. 
Louis Medical and Surgical Journal 
and became its editor, but having ac- 
quired fame and distinction so early in 
his career, he began, like Alexander, to 
long for other fields to conquer. St. 
Louis, at this period in the early 40’s, 


. was the frontier station of the far West 


and the resort of the agents and employes 


of the great Astor “American Fur Com- 


pany.” ‘The narratives of these trappers, 
traders, and factors inspired his romantic 
and adventurous disposition with the 
grandeur and resources of the Pacific 
side of the continent. At length he could 
no longer endure the humdrum existence 
of a frontier Missouri practitioner. He 
had climbed to the topmost rung of the 
St. Louis medical ladder of that day, 
and having reached the top and looking 
ahead he saw the years stretching away 
in an unendurable array, but beyond 
the horizon there was the Pacific, there 
was adventure! This fired his imagina- 
tion; so he climbed down the ladder he 
had so painstakingly erected, rung by 
rung, and an April night in 1847 after 
a first day’s march, found the doctor, 
his wife and their little son encamped 
alone twenty miles from St. Louis. Six 
months later, October 21, 1847, we find 
him again, encamping this time on the 
banks of the Sacramento »River near 
Sutter’s Fort at a point now known as 
the foot of J street (Sacramento). Gen- 
eral Sutter, with the hospitality that al- 


ways distinguished him, proffered the 


doctor the hospitality of his fort, but the 
latter preferred his nomad tent. Eleven 
days later we find him installed at Yerba 
Buena, on the Bay of San Francisco, 
predicting it would be the great metrop- 
olis of the Western coast. Here, and in 
Sacramento later, he made rapid strides 
to fame and fortune, in both cities oc- 
cupying a foremost place in the medical 
world and becoming editor of the pioneer 
San Francisco Medical Journal. The 
gold discovery drew him to the mines, 
and in Sacramento he remained until 
1863, when he returned to San Fran- 
cisco, where he practiced until his death 
in January, 1875. He was universally 
mourned as honorable, noble and brave, 
and his laudatory obituary notices afirm 
that from “the responsibilities of his 
calling he never shrank, its exposures 
he never feared.”’ According to Bancroft, 
his offices in San Francisco in 1847- 


1848 were in block 20, bounded by’ 


Kearney, Clay, and Sacramento. As 
we have seen, he was one of the founders 
of the first school in San Francisco, and 
he made the first assay of the gold found 
by Marshall at Sutter’s Mill (Eld- 


redge). To stimulate immigration, 
which had lagged on account of the 
Mexican War, he was engaged late in 
1847 to write a long article on California 
and the advantages it offered in its 
climate and soil to the husbandman, 
stock-raiser and artisan. This he did, 
entitling the same “The Prospects of 
California,” setting forth its prospects 
and resources. This was printed in six 
columns of an extra number of the Cali- 
fornia Star bearing the date of April 1, 
1848. The same date a courier was dis- 
patched with two thousand copies over- 
land on a contract to reach Missouri in 
sixty days and spread the document 
(Hittell). The paper of April 1 men- 
tioned the rumored gold discovery and 
treated it as of no importance, but on 
June 14 the same California Star was 
compelled to suspend, as all its employes 
even down to the printer’s devil, had 


struck work and gone off to the diggings, 


and with this throng headed toward the 
auriferous hills went Fourgeaud and 
Townsend. 

Although the Annals specifically men- 
tion three doctors as residents of San 
Francisco in June, 1847, exclusive of 
those connected with Stevenson’s Regi- 
ment of New York Volunteers stationed 
here at the time (one of whom William 
C. Parker practiced in San Francisco 
up to 1876), I have had great difficulty 
in distinguishing the third medico and 
have finally discovered him in the per- 
son of Dr. Elbert P. Jones, the editor of 
the California Star, the first newspaper 
published in San Francisco. Dr. Jones, 
if his title denotes medicine, was a 
capable jack of all trades. The educated 
man of this generation was not a special- 
ist in one line of endeavor. He could 
do many things well; for instance, 
Thomas Jefferson is said to have been 
the master of eight professions. Ban- 
croft says he was a man of much talent 
and versatility. A native of Kentucky, 
he practiced law in San Francisco, was 
the first editor of the Star, kept the 
Portsmouth House, was a member and 
secretary of the Town Council, took an 
active part in political wrangles and be- 
cames the owner of many city lots, and 
gave his name to Jones street. The 
doctor was a most eccentric character. 
He wore a long velvet-lined voluminous 
cloak with the air of a Spanish grandee, 
and it was said he had acquired more 
nuggets and gold-dust than any other 
man in California. And this gold be- 
came the grand passion of his life, and 
one of his greatest pleasures was to 
spread sheets upon the floor of his bed- 
room and to pour his gold-dust upon 
them. Then pushing his naked feet 
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through the’ dust, he would take it up 
in great handfulls and shower it upon 
his head arid shoulders and then role 
and wallow in the glittering metal, thus 
partaking of the enamored Danae and 
her illustrious paramour, Jupiter. Dr. 
Jones was also a disciple of Bacchus, 
and once when under the influence dis- 
posed of some seventy-one of his choice 
lots. He died in Charleston in 1851. 
So ends the Mexican period, an era 
ushered in by revolution, and out by 
war. Ina few communities were doctors 
with the traditions of a medical train- 
ing behind them, but most of the pueblos 
and villages were dependent upon men 
who had a smattering of medical knowl- 
edge and who were glad to do what 
they could to alleviate the ills of their 
fellow-men gratuitously. As Bard ex- 
presses it, “everyone was a self-consti- 
tuted physician and the provincial adage: 
‘De medico, poeta y loco, 
todos tenemos un poco.’ 


(Of medicine, poetry and insanity, we 


all possess a little) was the outcome of 
the times.” The medical men of both 


the Spanish and Mexican periods occupy 
an unique ‘position in medical history. 
On account of the lack of roads and the 
distances to travel in this sparsely popu- 
lated country, they were dependent upon 
the broncho and so became expert horse- 
Mexican period the 


men. In_ the 
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majority of the doctors were Anglo- 
Saxons, and brought in contact with an- 
other race they all became expert in the 
Spanish tongue. Such was the peril, and 
adventure which dogged their foot- 


steps. 
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2, Che Supreme Court of Public Opinio, 
upon due consideration of the evidence 
submitted, and the proof established bp 

their use bp manp millions of many 
generations, and on the endorsement of 

world’s leading dietitians and php- 
sicians, has decreed that cocoa and chocolate 
are good and sustaining foods and beverages; 
as valuable as thep are delirious and attractive, 
and that the cocoa and chocolate preparations 


made by 
Walter Bakers f Dorchester Mass, 
| | Sirice 1780, 
ave of high quality and 
unquestioned purity; the 
first choice of good house- 
keepers and cooks. 
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